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ARABIC MAGIC MEDICINAL BOWLS 


H. Henry SPoER 
New York CIty 


THE SIGNs and symbols,’ as well as the designs, found upon 
magic bowls, although we may not be able to interpret all of them, 
and although some of them may appear to us as devoid of sense or 
as mere playful fancies of the engraver,? were, I cannot but feel, 
of deepest significance to the medico-sorcerer, and had a definite, 
inherent meaning, forming an essential part of the mechanism 
needed for the production of the magic healing spell. 

The accompanying plates represent some sections of the engrav- 
ings found on tasa I, described below, and on fadsa III (Pl. V). 
The mystic devices referred to above, occur, in larger or smaller 
number of various sizes and forms, on all kinds of tasét. The prin- 
ciple underlying their employment is always the same, namely, to 
produce a certain psychological effect upon the person who has come 
for healing. 

The most frequent designs are inscribed circles, single or con- 
centric, or a whole chain of them, as on fdsa I, or sections of 
circles, or circles which cut one another.” Then there are magic 
squares, differing as to the number of cells; triangles, the sides of 
which are formed by parts of the peripheries of three circles; car- 
touches, egg-shaped or otherwise. A boss may be found in the 
centre of the bottom of the bowl, either with a magic square or the 
Seal of Solomon on the top. This seal may also be found in other 
places on the same bowl. Instead of a boss with a flat top a hemi- 
sphere, divided into inscribed sections,’ may take its place. There 
is finally the “ Most Exalted Name of Seven Symbols.” These are 





* Called indiscriminately ahraf and hawdtim. 

7H. A. Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere in der Muhammedanischen 
Zauberei, p. 96. 

* J. T. Reinaud, in his description of a tasa similar to one of Rehatsek’s 
(cf. note 25) and mine (No. V) poses the question: “ Are the two discs 
the sun and moon in conjunction? ”—Description des monumens musulmans 
du cabinet de M. le duc de Blacas, vol. II, p. 355. 

*My tasa IV, astronomical, has 4 divisions, while tasa VI, of very 
elaborate workmanship, has 10 divisions. 
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sometimes distributed in the four corners of a talisman,‘ or are 
used to form a wafgq of 7 X 7 cells.® 

The Seal of Solomon is sometimes a plain pentagram or a hexa- 
gram. On one of my fdsdt (III) there appears a very elaborate 
and somewhat unusual hexagram on the top of the boss (Fig. I). 
Three sides of the seal are formed by the prolongation of the final 


S\HYX 
AXEL 


Fie. I. 


alif of \., and the other three by that of Ls, all ending in an 
upward curve or hook. The corners of the hexagram are held 
together, as with clamps, by the conventionalized letters ro and 4. 
Underneath this seal, on the underside of the fasa, is a plain hexa- 
gram. The whole design forms the phrases yee  “O Most 
Bountiful One!” and yl \ “O Most Powerful One!” The ¢. 
is formed by the hook. Solomon’s seal is astrologically the symbol 





* Al-Bini, Sams al-ma‘érif al-kubré, lith. ed. Cairo 1322 A. H.-1324 A. H. 
(1904-1906 a. D.), 4 vols. bound in one, vol. III, 58 (This is the edition 
always referred to in this article unless otherwise stated). Winkler, op. 
cit., p. 95, has reproduced a heptagram from Tilimsani in which the seven 
seals are distributed in the seven corners, each with the addition of a letter. 

® Al-Bini, ibid., p. 71. 
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of the sun, which explains the sun in the middle of the hexagram.° 
The twelve rays of the sun may be symbolical of the twelve letters 
of the Creed, la ilah ila allah, in Arabic, which Al-Bini connects 
with the number of the signs of the zodiac.’ 

The importance of the circle in later Muhammedan magic may 
be due, in a large measure, to Al-Bini’s® description of a vision 
which he had of two concentric circles of double lines, which con- 
tained the Highest Name of Allah. He says: “I was in solitude. 
There appeared to me an image in a circle, and in it was the Image 
of Majesty, and this is the Mightiest Name of Allah. And from it 
is derived every name. And in it is the source of the Exalted Name. 
As this image was implanted in my memory and heart, after the 
state (in which I had been) had ceased to be, and the luminous 
image had disappeared, I drew its likeness upon paper. And the 
power of thought returned to me, and I said, ‘ Perhaps the Ninety 
Nine Names are derived from this Name.’” In this drawing there 
appear in the inner circle the following “ Beautiful Names of Al- 
lah,” arranged in the form of a square: ‘Alim; ‘Adl; Halim; Sari‘; 
‘Aziz; ‘Ad; Gami'; Mu‘id; Ba‘it; Musawwir; Ghafir. To the right 
of this square is the name Fa‘al and to the left ‘Ali. Within the 


square, written below one another, are the names Allah Muta‘al; 
As-Sabiir, and to the right of these names, written perpendicularly, 
occurs again the name Ghafir.® The importance of the circle as a 
magical device is also brought out by the amulet called d@irat al- 
ihata “ circle of enclosure.” ?° 


The Most High Name of Seven Symbols, sab‘a hawatim or 
hawatim galgalitiya. 
Although the order of the seven symbols has varied at different 





*I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. D. B. Macdonald for 
the explanation of this hexagram which is similar in construction to that 
published by him in the ZA. 1911, p. 267. 

* Vol. I, p. 12. 

*Vol. I, pp. 41-42. Winkler, op. cit., reproduces this seal on p. 45. For 
magic circles cf. I. Goldzieher, Zauberkreise, in Anfinge zur Kultur und 
Sprachgeschichte, also ZDMG. 70. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts, index under “ circle in magic.” 

°In Winkler’s text and in the lith. ed. by Mustapha Eff. Fahmi, Cairo 
1874, there occurs to the left of these names the name Nafi‘. 

*° Al-Biini, vol. III, 58. E. Doutté, Magie et Religion dans L’Afrique du 
Nord, p. 169 f. 
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times, the first symbol has always been the so-called Seal of Solo- 
mon or an original sign which it has replaced.** Al-Biini, in the 
Sams al-ma‘arif al-kubrd, seems to use indiscriminately—at least 
the copyist—the pentagram and the hexagram,’* while Dérabi** 
uses consistently the pentagram. In the poem describing this sym- 
bol Al-Bini ** calls it ~)\S\) whe ai ls, the accompanying draw- 
ing is however a hexagram. The corresponding sign in the Diwan 
*Ali+® is a small circle, which, as Winkler has shown," is the ori- 
ginal form of the first symbol, or at least its earliest known form, 
a round Ad’. This seems to be borne out by a reference in the 
opening words of the invocation in which Al-Bini (vol. I, p. 71), 
mentioning the signs of the Exalted Name in their order, says: 
“T invoke Thee by the ha’ al-mauqifat min al-a‘asam. The first 
sign is therefore obviously neither a pentagram nor a hexagram, 
but a ha’. 

The order of the signs in the so-called poem of ‘Ali differs from 
that found in Al-Bini. It is as follows: 1) small circle. 2) three 
sticks with a bar over the top. 3) mim. 4) something “like a 
ladder.” 5) small circle. 6) ha’, connecting to the left, its tail 
being bent over it like that of the waw in fdsdt, or in Al-Bini’s 
Name of Seven Symbols, etc. 7%) the “four fingers ” with a bar 
across the top. The first circle is called simply hatam but the other 
hatam hérin, “seal of goodness.” May not these two circles have 
been in Al-Bini’s mind when he had the psychic experience of 
seeing the “ Picture of Majesty ” in two concentric circles? An- 
other figure representing the hatam is composed of two ha’, a, 
placed one above the other, upside down, so that the shanks cross. 
As such it occurs in the hatam which Séh Muhammed Qanbaris 
saw in a Safi mosque.’* The letters ha’ and waw do not occur in it. 
A symbol closely resembling this “doubled ” ha’, appears twice on 





12 Winkler, op. cit., p. 67, and the list on pp. 114 ff. On Hebrew talismans 
the hexa-pentagram “is found also reduced to a simple square,” cf. M. 
Schwab, Vocabulaire de V’angélologie, p. 21. The process is therefore the 
reverse of that observed in connection with the Arabic hatam. 

12. g. vol. I, pp. 69, 71. 

18 Printed ed. by Muh ‘Ali Malihi, Cairo, n. d. 

14 Vol. I, p. 69. Winkler’s ed. has a pentagram, p. 80. 

+6 Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, vol. I, pp. 43 f.; 
Huart, Littérature arabe, 3d ed., p. 253. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 56, 135, and p. 114, No. 2 of the list. 
17 Al-Biini, vol. I, p. 68. 
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the inside and once on the outside of tésa I, described below, at the 
beginning of Arabic inscriptions. 

On fdsa III, referred to above, occurs frequently a sign which 
appears to me to be a developed or conventionalized form of the 
“doubled ” ha’. It is composed of two hollow bars, crossing, so 
as to form a cross with arms of equal length and five squares. It 
rests on two arms in the fashion of the St. Andrew’s cross. This 
sign is easily formed by the prolongation of the shanks of the 
“doubled ” ha’. This symbol occurs frequently after the basmala 
or before the word ’a*idu, but also in other connections, e. g. Sym- 
bol, ‘a*idu billahi min es-Saitdn ar-ragim; basmala, symbol; Sur. 
112; symbol; basmala; symbol; Sur. 113, after “allads in v. 5 
follows the symbol and also at the end of the verse. I have not 
found this symbol on any of my other fdsdt, nor does it occur on 
those published by Reinaud and Rehatsek. 

In a printed edition of Al-Bini** the hdtam is represented by 
the laém-alif Y, which, as Winkler has pointed out,!® was originally 
the letter s ha’. In the yl a ls “seal of evil,” the opposite 


of the sab‘a hawalim, Y \\9999Y, the first and last signs are actu- 
ally lém-alif.2° Al-Tilimsani?? employs an octogram in place of 
the sixth symbol, which should be ha’, while for the first one he 
uses in one instance a pentagram and in another a hexagram. 
Winkler ?? suggests that it takes the place of ha’. It is however 
to be noted that the ha’ is also missing in the lithographed text 
of Al-Biini used by Winkler,”* and also in the Cairo text of the 
Husainiya Press. As there is no substitute for the omitted symbol, 
the Name, in this instance, has therefore only six signs. The 
Name, as it appears in Cod. Berol. 4125 f. %6a,?* agrees in the 
first six symbols with that found in these two editions of Al-Bini, 
but there are added, after the second hdtam the letters ha and 





*® Cairo, n. d. (1905), Husainiya Press, Winkler, op. cit., p. 67, n. 5; 
p. 116, No. 21. 

2° P. 118, Nos. 21; 19. 

70 Al-Biini, vol. I, p. 68. 

1 Tbn al-Hagg at-Tilimsani, Swmis al-~anwdér wakuniz al-’asrar al-kubra 
Cairo, Matba‘at at-Taqaddum al-‘ilmiya, 1932; cf. in regard to this author 
Winkler, p. 86, n. 4, and for the drawings of the hatam, p. 116, Nos. 17 
and 18. 

72 Pp. 56, 144. 

28 Pp. 116 and 118, Nos. 20, 21. 

7 Winkler, op. cit., p. 116, No. 19. 
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waw. The writer of the Cod. Berol. was evidently conscious of a 
serious omission in the writing of the Name, as he found it. Con- 
sidering the importance of these two letters in Muslim theology, 
he added them, and thereby produced a Name of eight symbols in 
which the hexagram does not take the place of ha’. On a fasa, 
described by Rehatsek,?* there appears a hexagram between the ha’ 
and the wdw, also in this case the hexagram does not take the place 
of ha’. On a bronze tésa (V) in my possession, resembling Re- 
hatsek’s on Pl. I, p. 150, the Name of the Seven Symbols appears 
with a hexagram as the seventh symbol instead of a ha’. This 
would seem to bear out Winkler’s suggestion that the second hatam 
stands for ha’. Yet I am more inclined to think that the maker 
of the tdésa was conscious of the fact that the Name should be 
written with seven symbols *™* and not eight, which, in view of the 
importance attached to the number seven in the Qur’an, (e.g. 7 
verses of the fatihd Sur. 15 v. 87; Allah created seven heavens, 
Sur. 78 v. 12; and seven earths, Sur. 65 v. 12; etc., etc.) might 
be expected. He perhaps retained the Seal of Solomon because of 
its great magic power, the basmala was originally written upon it, 
and dropped the ha’, as the wiw would anyway remind him of 

HE. In Al-Bini’s second explanation of the Name of Seven 


hawatim,?® Allah is invoked by, among other sacred letters, 


pine) i)! “the glorious waiw,” while the ha is merely called 
SS yhzoJ) olg)| “the split ha’.” The greater importance of the wiw 
seems to be impiled in the fact that in Al-Bini’s wagf of 7X7 
cells, formed of the Name of Seven Symbols, waw always precedes 
the pentagram in the six lines derived from the first.27_ The diffi- 
culty, experienced by the maker of this tasa, was probably also felt 
by the writer of Cod. Par. 1216 and by Tilimsani. Both writers 
retained the second hatam and omitted the ha’, thereby gaining a 
name of seven symbols against the eight of the Cod. Berol. and the 
tasa of Rehatsek. 





35 Haeplanation and Facsimiles of Eight Arabic Talismanic Medicine-cups, 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the RAS., vol. X, Pl. I, p. 150, 
reproduced by Winkler, p. 115, No. 15. 

25a“ The Muslim sorcerer, who had united the 7 seals, was certainly 
accustomed to hear of 7 seals. It was his merit to decide upon 7 signs 
as the 7 symbols, which, only slightly changed, have spread over the whole 
Muhammedan world.” Winkler, op. cit., p. 114. 

i, wm U3. "3, & Vi. 
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The confusion about the form of the Most High Name is proba- 
bly due to the fact that some one, at an early date, added a hatam 
to the original Name of Seven Seals to be able to form a magic 
square of 8 X 8 cells. Such a square is found in Dérabi.”*® It is 
noteworthy that he repeats the second hdtam only in the last hori- 
zontal row, which is a repetition of the first. In the remaining 6 
rows the opening symbol is repeated at the end of each row, so as 
to obtain rows of 8 cells. 

It seems that the hexagram, to judge by Winkler’s Table,”® is 
more frequently used than the pentagram or any other of the signs 
representing the hatam. 

Al-Bini *° makes two contradictory statements as to the total 
number of the signs composing the Most High Name. Thus he 
Says : 

“ Of the letters there are four from the Torah, 
And four from the Gospel of Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
And five from the Qur’an. In their entirety 
They are useful for every creature, eloquent and dumb. 
Do not fear snake, nor be afraid of a scorpion, 
Nor of a lion that cometh toward thee roaring.” ** 


The second passage is accompanied by the symbols: 


There are in it six letters from the Torah, and they are in 9 > 
And from the Gospel there are in it - = 


And from the Qur’an mm xX: 


The six letters from the Torah are, in this order, ha’, waw and 
the four perpendicular lines called “ fingers” or “ alifs” 1. e. the 
6th, 7th and 5th symbols. The number of the letters taken from 
the Gospel is not mentioned, but is indicated by the two symbols, 
the “ladder ” and mim, i.e. the 4th and 3rd symbols. The letters 
taken from the Qur’dn are likewise indicated by their signs, the 
hexagram and the three perpendicular lines with a crossline above, 
i.e. the 1st and 2nd symbols. It is noteworthy that the symbol of 
the “ four fingers ” is evidently regarded here as being four separate 





pa) ot 2° Op. cit., pp. 115 f. 

*° Vol. I, p. 69; ed. 1874, p. 62. 

"The animals mentioned here are engraved in the bottom of one of 
Rehatsek’s tasdt (see note 25). He identifies the third animal with a dog. 
In my #asa, V resembling R’s, the figure of this animal is practically erased. 
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symbols. A remote age is attributed to this Name by the Imam 
Abi ‘Ali et-Tabarsi, who reports that it was found engraved upon 
a rock by ‘Ali Ibn *Abi Talib who declared it to be the Highest 
Name of Allah.*? Ewald in 1839, at a time when the knowledge 
of South-Arabian inscriptions was still in its infancy, took this 
statement as a historical fact and regarded the sab‘a hawdtim as a 
Himyaritic inscription.** Al-Bini relates that the seven ahraf 
were written upon the Gate of the Ka‘ba.** 

Al-Bini’s poem describing the symbols of the Most High Name 
is based upon that given in the so-called Diwan ‘Ali, enlarged, with 
some verbal changes and a different order of some of the lines. 
Dérabi’s version shows similar peculiarities.*® Al-Biini ** says: 


“ Three sticks are erected after a seal, 
Over their heads something like splendour *’ is spread out; 
Then (follows) mim, blind, maimed; then a ladder, 
And in its midst are two crossbars in partnership. 
And four, like unto fingertips, (come) after it, 
Pointing unto the good works and, gather the means of 
subsistance ; 
And a split ha’, then a bent waw, 
Like the tube of a cupper; because of the mystery it is 
long-necked. 
And its last (symbol) is like the first, a seal 
Of five points, and they encircle the mystery. 
Ana this is the Name of Allah, it is most majestic. 
And his Names are renowned among the creatures. 
And this is the Name, O fool, firmly believe it, 
And do not doubt (it), so that thou mayest have the spirit 
and the Paradise as friends. 


Budih. 
The simplest form of the magic square is the budih ** of 3 X 3 





33 Winkler, pp. 65 f. 

** ZKM., vol. II, pp. 107 f. -P. 6. 

** Al-Bini, vol. I, p. 66. 8° Vol. I, p. 69. 

*7 Other copies read sihdm inst. of baha’. 

*° For various theories as to the origin of this word and its modern use 
ef. Enc. of Islam, art. Budih, by D. B. Macdonald. Lane cites an instance 
in which the budih square, although he does not use that name, is used as 
a framework for a magic ink mirror. The square has an oblong form. 
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cells. It owes its name to the fact that the letters spelling this 
word occur in it. Due to al-Ghazili’s interest in it, it is also called 
al-gadwal al-mutalat lil-Ghazah.*® The four letters b, d, i, h are 
distributed in the four corners of the square. The remaining five 
cells, forming a cross, contain the letters—beginning at the top of 
the middle columns of cells,—#a’, ha’ and alif; to the right of ha’ 
is the letter zé@n and to its left gim.*° Instead of Arabic letters 
Arabic numerals, called “ Indian letters,” ** corresponding to the 





The sign for the letter h@ is a ha’ masqiga and is found in the upper 
left corner of its cell, to make room for the ink. The Modern Egyptians, 
5th ed. 1871, p. 341. 

8° Munqid min ed-dalal. Text and translation by C. Barbier de Meynard, 
Traduction nouvelle du Traité de Ghazzali intitulé le préservative de 
Verreur, in JA, 9 (1877), p. 85. 

“0 For a drawing of such a square, and its use as a talisman to ease birth, 
see Fr. Dieterici, Die Propadeutik der Araber, p. 43, a chapter translated 
from the rasa@’il of the ihwdan es-saf@’. Cf. also note 38. Dérabi, op. cit., 
pp. 119, 1238. Doutté, op. cit, p. 192. 

“This is probably what Al-Bini meant when he says: “And what 
concerns his word: All armies shall be put to flight (a quotation obviously 
intended to be from ‘Ali), this means, draw out the letters of these noble 
names and translate them into Arabic ones, and make a wafgq of the letters 
in the midst of a tablet ...,” vol. I, p. 70. Winkler op. cit., p. 84, n. 3. 
In speaking of the making of a certain talisman Al-Bini, ITI, p. 42, says: 
“engrave upon it 12 |, hindi” which, as the accompanying drawing shows, 
are 12 Arabic signs for the numeral 9. Al-Biriini, kitaéb at-tafhim li awa’il 
sind‘at at-tangim, “The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art 
of Astrology,” text and transl. by Ramsay Wright, London 1934, speaking 
of the origin of the use of Arabic letters in place of numerals, says: 
“The people selected the order of the hurif al-Gummal because this was 
widely diffused among the People of the Book before the time of the 
Arabs” (section 116). In the next section he complains of “ people outside 
of the profession” (of astronomers), who wilfully put false values to s 
and d. In section 118 he points out the special forms of certain letters 
when used as numerals, thus = = 3 is written without a tail, to distinguish 
it from ~ =8. Kaf must always be written horizontically, so as not to 
resemble |, i.¢., == this is the form always found upon fasdt. 

On the top of a “> by nbpn, of Bokhara origin, in my possession, 
appears a magic square of 4 X 4 cells with the Arabic numerals for 4, 8, 1, 9. 
They are so arranged as to form the sum of 22, whether added horizontally, 
perpendicularly or diagonally. The second horizontal row is like the first 
one read backwards. For description and illustration see the article by 
Mrs. H. H. Spoer (A. M. Goodrich-Freer), “Notes on some Hebrew 
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numerical value of the Arabic letters, are also used. Two such 
squares occur on my fdsa V, they are called hatam abi sa‘id.*? The 
total sum of the numerals, whether added horizontally, perpendi- 
cularly or diagonally, is always the same, 15. The numerals in the 
four corners, 2, 4, 6, 8, are called wleS! asle I while the 
uneven numbers, in the other cells, 9, 5, 1 and 7, 3, are called 
eadtel) cashd yoo The word budih is used in a good sense, 
while the word bial, composed of four of the remaining letters, 
is used in a bad sense.** Gaber,*** on the reputed evidence of 
Apollonius (Balinis), says that the budih square, of which he 
gives a drawing, but does not use the name, is a magic tablet to 
assist women in an otherwise difficult childbirth. If the writing 
in question is really Gaber’s we have here the earliest known repre- 
sentation of a budih square.** 

On tasa I (Fig. II), there occurs in a circle an irregular budih 
square of 4 X 4 cells.*° The four letters are distributed in con- 
secutive order in the cells of the first horizontal row and serve as 
the base for the remainder. There is no common numerical value 
to the added numbers in either the diagonal or perpendicular cells, 
nor does there seem to be any stereotyped arrangement for the 


order in which the letters are placed, except that those in the third 
horizontal row form the word budih written in the reversed order, 
ma‘kis, to be read from left to right. This same arrangement 
occurs also in nin-budih squares (Fig. II). The same phenomenon 
is referred to by Doutté, op. cit., p. 198, quoting Ibn al-Hagg, 





Amulets,” in Papers and Transactions of the Jubilee Congress of the Folk 
Lore Society, London, p. 298, Pl. V. 

“3 JA., 4iéme série, vol. XII, p. 522. 

* JA., XII, p. 523. 

“4 Thid. 

««s Gaber ben Haiyan al-’Azdi at-Tisi as-Siff: kitdb al-muwéazin as-saghir, 
“The Book of Little Balances,” ed. and transl. by Berthelot and Houdas in 
La Chimie au Moyen Age, vol. III, pp. {| A and 150. Cf. n. 40. 

««> W. Ahrens, “ Studien iiber d. mag. Quadrate d. Araber,” in Der Islam, 
vol. VII, p. 187. P. Kraus, art. “ Djabir,” in the Suppl. of the Enc. of Islam 
points out that the writings, attributed to an imaginary Djabir, are the 
work of a compiler whose name according to Abi Sulaiman al-Mantiki, is 
al-Hasan b. al-Nakad al-Mawsili. The terminus ante quem being some- 
where about 330 a. H.-941/2 A. D. 

** Cf. Al-Bini, vol. IV, pp. 4, 117; ed. 1874, vol. IV, pp. 4, 98. Doutté, 
op. cit., p. 193. 
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Sumis al-Anwér, p. 5%, in connection with the seven “ names of 
the moon.” For instance, instead of Mihail the name appears as 
Liahim, ete.; cf. also Winkler, op. cit., p. 12, n. 2. 

The numerical value of the letters of squares of 4 X 4 cells, 
other than budih squares, when added horizontally, perpendicu- 
larly or diagonally is not always the same. For instance, the nu- 


I. II. III Magic SQUARES INSIDE OF BOWL. 
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merical value of the letters of square III on Fig. II is 52 when 
added horizontally or perpendicularly, while diagonally the sum is 
36 and 6 respectively. A peculiarity of this square is that the 
diagonal from left to right is composed of the four bL. 

By the insertion of L after (, and | after , a magic square of 
6 X 6 cells is formed.** I do not know whether such a one occurs 
on tasat. 

The magic square of 3 X 8 cells, the smallest of the squares, is 





“* Al-Banl, vol. IV, 118; Doutté, ibid., p. 235. 
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associated with Saturn, the remotest of the seven planets. Its 
sacred numbers are 3, 9, 15, 45. The square of 4 X 4 cells is 
Jupiter’s, its sacred numbers are 4, 16, 34, 136.*7 
Tasa I. 
The bronze bowl described here has a diameter of 6 inches, a 
depth of 134. In the centre is a boss 14 inch high, 2 inches wide 


INTERIOR OF BOWL. 
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Mage Insercption on Rim Y Bowr. 


SIM NACL! SO WIR GAME TALI TM le 
TEP AIG SOIPIF TP LATA & ITU db IP LAIN AC IHNEN 
TT AFTIAP Ye PIs MS IP OINwIMAAll 
b 
Fie. ITI. 


at the bottom, 114 at the top (Fig. III). The rim of the bowl is 
about 1@ of an inch wide. All details of the inscriptions and orna- 





‘TW. Ahrens, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 198, 201f. also Die Mag. Quadrate 
Al-Bini’s by the same author, in vol. XII. 
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mentations etc. are carefully executed. Much usage has almost 
effaced the inscriptions near and in the bottom of the bowl. 


The Interior of the fasa. 


There are eight lines of magic signs on the top of the rim, di- 
vided by short lines ending at both ends in a hook, one pointing 
upward and the other downward (Fig. IIIb). 

On the inner edge of the fdsa, encircling it, are the words of 
Sur. 20 vv. 3 to 7 engraved. The beginning of this inscription is 
indicated by a symbol resembling the “doubled” ha’. Just below, 
and concentric with this inscription, is a large circle which is part 
of a system of skilfully connected and inscribed circles, which fill 
the interior of the tasa. These circles, formed of double lines, a 
sort of ribbon 14 inch wide, wind in and out, having neither a 
visible beginning nor an end. The idea is perhaps that all the 
virtues and graces contained in and conveyed by them are gathered 
in one indivisible whole, symbolical of the Unity of Allah, cf. Sur. 
112. This “ribbon ” forms 6 circles of 2 inches in diameter, they 
appear as if hanging from the large circle. Three of them con- 

tain inscriptions, the other three, alternating with them, have each, 
in the middle, a magic square of 4X 4 cells (Fig. Il). The 
squares are formed of double lines and placed in such a position 
that the lower corners point to the centre of the tasa. They are 
surrounded by inscriptions. One of the squares is a budih. The 
6 circles are connected by means of loops, smaller circles, each con- 
taining two or three magic signs. The spaces, above and below the 
connecting loop, resemble, roughly, cones. ‘The upper ones are 
filled with four lines of magic signs and the lower with three 
(Figs. III, IV). Finally, this ribbon forms a circle in the bottom 
of the ¢dsa, having a diameter of 244 inches. In the middle is the 
round boss; on its flat top is a magic square, with letters, of 4 « 4 
cells (Fig. III). The sloping side of the boss is inscribed with 
magic signs (Fig. IIb). 


The Exterior of the tésa. 


Encireling the ¢asa, just below the rim, is the famous “ayatu 1- 
kursi, Sur. 2. v. 256. Its last two words are found in the cartouche 
following upon the name al-hamal, aries, a sign of the zodiac, 
falak al-burig, indicating the beginning of the order in which to 
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read the fdsa. Below the Throne Verse are twelve egg-shaped * 
cartouches (Fig. Va), each preceded by the name of one of the 
signs of the zodiac.*® These names appear in the little triangular 
spaces formed at the top by the joining of two cartouches and the 


Upper Section. Circle. Lower Section. 
WEL AYXIPIVUPSINIPs" IP) 44 
¢~Sol4¢t¥Jl4' Ml 
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Nz 3 
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"4949p ad API ssiaiaciteaeis 
qr! it ..P be 
. 2 eee 
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—WAVIY SH? 4A oc 
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1q=—0N! oP 
a. 2 7 en VI Al 
5 
CASAS ES ; 
A 
” 9rPo>Qg!' 1949 Ph 
q14h 
26 ee 
” H1YUINPPASY TA K: 
“WP oodP AA" 
| rere 
Fia. IV. 


circle above them. Six of the cartouches are inscribed with verses 
from the Qur’an, while the remaining six, alternating with them, 


contain each six lines of magic signs interspersed with letters and, 
what are evidently, numerals. 


The Cartouches, 
In the cartouche preceded by: 





“* For the sake of convenience I have drawn the cartouches in straight 
lines. 


““On another tiésa (IV) the signs of the zodiac are represented by 
images, cf. note 3. 
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1) Al-hamal, aries, are, besides the last two words of the Throne 


Verse, Sur. 97. vv. 1. 2. 
2) At-toér (tasa has sér), taurus, is a magic inscription. In it 


occur the letters a, k, h, gD, t. 
3) Al-gézd, gemini, are Sur. 97. vv. 3. 4 and part of v. 5. 


Macio INSCRIPTIONS ON THE OUTSIDE AND Bottom oF BowL. 
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b 
Fig. V. 


4) As-saratén, cancer, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, k, d, 
t, n, h, m. 

5) Al-asad, leo, are the remainder of Sur. 97. v. 5, and Sur. 
110. wv. 1, 2 to fi dint. 

6) As-sunbule, virgo (lit: ear of wheat), is a magic inscr. with 
the letters a, k, t, 1, m, f (or q), h, t. 

%) Al-mizan, libra, are the remainder of Sur. 110. v. 2 with the 
addition of al-gaiyim “the Self-subsistent,” the basmala and the 
letters wiw and alif, the beginning of wal-‘asri “ by the afternoon,” 
Sur. 103. v. 1, continued in No. 9, al-qaus. 
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8) Al-‘agrab, scorpio, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, d, k, 
h, t, n, m. 

9) Al-gaus, sagittarius, is Sur. 103, cf. No. 7, adding yd hay. 
Tasa has ‘asr inst. of ‘asr. 

10) Al-gadi, capricornus, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, k. 
f, h, 1, m, n. 

11) Ad-dali, aquarius, are the basmala and Sur. 61. v. 13 
beginning with nasrun minallahi “help from God,” closing with 
O Muhammed! O ‘Ali, hér ed-din “ Best of the religion! ” 

12) Al-hit, pisces, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, k, h, t, 
n, d, 1. 

Below the cartouches appears a circular magic inscription con- 
taining the letters a, d, d, f, k, 1, m,n, h. The letter ta’ is found 
only on the rim, and ‘ayin only in the cartouche ¢t-tdr. All the 
other letters mentioned occur several times. It is noteworthy that 
the kaf, used in magic inscriptions, is always the “ horizontal ” one 
of Al-Birtini.*t It does not occur in the non-magic inscriptions. 
Kaf is found in every line of the cartouches and once in every line 
of the upper triangular spaces between the circles, but never in the 
lower ones (Pl. Ia). 

The frequent occurrence of kaf may be accounted for by the 
fact that great power is attributed to its inherent qualities. It 
does not only cure the milt, if written four times on a vessel, but 
produces union and friendship, if written 12 times on a bronze 
vessel. By it “Allah causes His love to dwell in the hearts of His 
creatures.” A powerful talisman is formed by four “ horizontal ” 
kaf, united two by two and laid across one another. In the angles, 
thus formed, the names of the angels Gabra‘il, Miha'll, ‘Uzrall and 
Israfa7il are written.°° The kaf stands probably for al-Kafi “ the 
Sufficient One”? cf. Sur. XXXIX. 37, ‘alaisa allahu bikafin 
‘abdahu? We may perhaps see in the hooked lines on the rim of 
the tasa connected letters kaf, such as found in the kaf talisman. 
The letter ha’ has always the form a, never the round form, which 
is used for the numeral five. 

Some of the magic signs resemble the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
and 9, corresponding to the letters a, b, %, d, w, h, and t. Accord- 
ing to the ‘tlm al-hurif “the science of letters ” almost any of the 





5° Al-Bini, III, p. 43. For a drawing of the Kaf amulet see also T. 
Canaan, op. cit., p. 108. 
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letters of the alphabet may be regarded as the initial of an Attri- 
bute or Excellent Name of Allah, or as that of a saint. Al-Bini 
describes the essences we! }yu)! of the letters of the alphabet.” 


The magic letters are sometimes so arranged as to form sen- 
tences or words. For the most part however they seem to be just 
magic signs, or must be regarded as such, until a key for the solu- 
tion of the mystery which surrounds them is found. P. Casanova 
discovered one for one particular inscription, but it is not of gen- 
eral application. 

One sign, the meaning of which I cannot explain, and which I 
have not found elsewhere, is of frequent occurrence on this fasa. 
It resembles the Arabic figure for eight with a hook at the top on 
the left, turned upward. Another very frequent sign resembles a 
Greek capital , without the perpendicular line extending beyond 
the circle at the top (cf. Plates I. II. IV.). This sign is really 
the letter ha’, as is proved by the word , .» on fasa II. The h@ is 
exactly like this sign, and the yd’ is a mere twist to the left at the 
end of the perpendicular line. 

The beginning of the inscription, which encircles the interior of 
the fasa near the edge, is prefixed by the “ doubled ” ha’, referred to 
above. It opens with the basmala and continues, “in the Name of 
Allah, in the Name of Him who causes all (mankind) to return (to 
Him), the Lord of the future and present world. There is neither 
a superior to Him nor one who brings Him to an end. His are 
what is in the high heavens etc.” (Sur. 20. vv. 5-7.) 

The inscriptions in the circles, or medals, are unfortunately not 
well preserved. The opening lines contain for the most part “ Ex- 
cellent Names,” Sur. 20. v. 7, or sifat, of Allah, what follows is too 
fragmentary to yield any connected information, so that neither 
date nor original ownership can be determined, if at all mentioned 
in the now illegible parts of the inscriptions. The inscription 
around the boss begins with al-‘uyiin wa ..., the next few words 
are doubtful, but the closing words, are, wa niir en-nahar wa daw’ 
al-gamr wa su‘a* as-Sams. The last word, following upon samé, is 
doubtful. 





* E. Rehatsek, op. cit., p. 150. 
** Op. cit., I, pp. 35 ff.; III, pp. 35 ff. 
**“ Alphabets magiques arabes,” in JA., 1922, pp. 260 ff. 
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II. 


Bronze tasa of as-Sultaén al-Malik al-Mansur *Asad ed-Din Sirkih, 
570AH. 

This ¢ésa has a diameter of 714 inches and a depth of 234. 
Upon it are no magic squares, and it lacks most of the symbols 
generally found on fasét. The only Arabic inscription is found on 
the outside, just below the edge, encircling the fasa. Below the 
inscription is a mystic ornamentation, consisting of a large num- 
ber of semi-circles, crossing each other in such a manner as to form, 
together with the top line, 13 small triangular segments of curved 
lines. Below these are two rows, each of 14 lozenge-shaped four- 
cornered fields, formed by the intersecting lines of the circles. The 
lower of these two rows is interspersed with 13 cone-shaped divi- 
sions. These 54 divisions probably represent a conventionalized 
magic square. All the divisions are filled with small magic signs 
resembling numerals and letters. Frequent among these are the 
ha’ masqiq, lam, the round ha’ and a sign resembling an omega 
closed at the top. In the lower point of one of the large squares 
occurs a gim. In the circular magic inscription upon which the 
semi-circles rest occurs the horizontal kaf.°* All the signs of this 
inscription are large. Concentric with it are traces of at least six 
more magic inscriptions of small size letters. 


The Interior of the tasa. 


A magic inscription, of small signs, runs along the top. In it 
occur several horizontal kaf. The decoration below this inscription 
is similar to that on the outside. As there are only nine semi- 
circles, the divisions formed by them are fewer and larger. At 
the top of the fadsa are nine triangular segments, formed in the 
same manner as the corresponding ones on the outside. There are 
18 large fields of a triangular form and nine, smaller than these, 
of a conical form. All the lines are naturally curved. All the divi- 
sions are filled with magic signs and letters. In 16 of the 18 large 
sections occurs the horizontal kaf, in most of them at least three 
times, never less than twice. It may occur oftener, as well as in 





54 Cf. note 41. 

55 Began on Friday August 2nd, 1174, Wiistenfeld-Mahler: Vergleichungs- 
tabellen, 2nd ed. For another date for Sirkih, cf. Lane Poole, Muh. 
Dynasties, p. 74; also art. “ Shirkih,” in the Enc. of Islam. 
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the remaining two sections, but the thick solder of mended places 
and heavy tinning, hard to remove, have covered some parts of 
the bowl where it was injured. This ¢fésa must have been much in 
demand during the many centuries of its existence, for whatever 
was below these sections has practically disappeared by much 
rubbing. 


1) 1b) 1) 
yor) lal gab got caytall ob setlly ently cubes 
~~ eB qe Sonnet dr) ofS pit cp dhaot 


dsl) obs aiyed Glee bene com w5y US cuslogomd) aS ysleo! 
AS CIV, sect, Unly Vy Lsdly <a dns)! 


JH, AM Leads gbyally stabil ely Laselly 
ds a SLM) nally Jay) eas S72 sy, 
pI cals dyldl ae soelyell clogs Sye8l chs 

yoy 9! gytal ad ches al Sal erossly 


1d) 
Js M) Ydl Syn ail 


The words in this inscription are, for the most part, divided, and the 
parts are placed above one another, as is done in ornamental Arabic 
inscriptions. The first part of the words is generally in bold characters, 
while the remainder is mostly of very small letters, difficult to decipher. 

1) Original diacritical points—lb) Orig. diac. points on ye) Orig. 


d.p.on ,.—lId) Orig. d. p. on , 5.—2) Orig. shedde—3) Orig. vowel.— 


4) InstoSt of & eas the word 3) M0 * proven ” is found on some fdsdt, e. g. 


Reinaud, op. cit., vol. II. 310; Rehatsek, op. cit., vol. XIV. 204.—5) Gat , — 
6 Orig. sukiin—7) Upper line of «$ is not engraved. 


Translation. 
“It was prepared and carved while the moon was in the scor- 
pion, by order of as-Sultan al-Malik al-Mansir ’Asad ed-Din 
Sirkiih, in the year 570.°° This blessed ¢asa (protects) against all 





°° Bokhari reports, on the authority of al-’Aswad, a hadith, which he 
claimed to have received from ‘Aisha, in which Muhammed permits the 
use of 68} ) charms or spells, in case of stings by snakes or scorpions. But 
the G5,» Was, according to ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, on the authority of ‘Aisha, an 
invocation to God for healing; ef. Sahih, Constantinople ed., Part vii, p. 24. 
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poisons. In it are gathered notable (or: well tried) benefits, such 
as are against the sting of the snake and scorpion.” And against the 
fever, the pain of parturition (of women)’ and the mare, and the 
(bad) milk of nursing women. Against the bite of a (mad) dog. 
Against bowel complaint and colic, and against hemicrancy and 
plagues, against fever of the liver and milt. Against power and 
magic spells. Against pain of the heart. Against the evil eye and 
blear-eyedness, against inflamed eyes and cold in the head. Against 
the whitlow, fluxes, flatulence, piles and against cold humour. It 
is for the stopping of a haemorrhage, and for all diseases and com- 
plaints. And he who has been stung, or his messenger, shall drink 
out of it, and he will be cured by the permission of God the Most 
High.” 

It is generally accepted that *Asad ed-Din Sirkih, uncle of Salah 
ed-Din, died in Egypt 564 AH., but, according to the inscription 
on this tasa, he was still alive in 570 AH. The designation as 
Sultan is surprising as Sirkih was not an independent prince. 
However this title was at times bestowed upon the highest official 
as a lagab (for references see Enc. of Is. art. Sultan) before it 
became the sovereign title of the ruler of the country. The domi- 
neering personality of Sirkih and his quasi independent position 
in Egypt might have readily suggested to an admiring or overawed 
subject the appropriateness of bestowing upon him the lagab Sul- 
tan. A not infrequent procedure in the Near East in similar cases 
for very personal reasons. 

It is noteworthy that it is not necessary for the sick person to 
drink from the bowl, but that he will equally benefit by its healing 
qualities if his messenger drink from it in his stead. The liquid to 
be used is according to an inscription on a tasa of the year 463 AH 
(published by Rehatsek, op. cit., vol. XIV, pp. 205 ff.), “ whatever 
of water, oil or milk may be ready at hand.” 





The legality of the use of charms in cases of illness is probably based on 
the hadith of al-’Aswad, while the invocation generally finds a place at the 
end in the concentrated form of bi idn rabbina, which has also the authority 
of ‘Aisha, or something similar. Abu Sa‘id el-Khudri reports a hadith 
(Bokhari, op. cit., Part vii, pp. 22f.) which shows that the Prophet was 
not without a sense of humor. In answer to the question of some of the 
*ashadb, who had cured the Séh of a certain tribe, who had been bitten by a 
scorpion, by the recitation of the first Surah, whether they might accept 
the goats which they had stipulated as the price for healing him, Muhammed 
said laughingly: “Who has taught you that it is a charm? Take them, 
and reserve a portion for me.” 





ON THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN COPTIC VERBAL FORMS 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


I. The First Perfect 


A VERY FEW early texts in several different Coptic dialects 
(Sahidic, Sub-Akhmimic, Fayumic and one or more of the less- 
known idioms which are subsumed under the label “ Middle 
Egyptian ”)* make use of a verbal auxiliary identical with the 
First Perfect in meaning, and also in form except that it shows 
an initial h which the First Perfect lacks. Owing to the paucity 
of materials, it is impossible to construct a complete paradigm of 
this early Coptic auxiliary, even when we combine all of the forms 
found in different dialects. Table 1 gives all of the forms which 
I have been able to find, with symbols indicating the dialect or 
dialects in which each form appears; the complete paradigm of the 
First Perfect is added for comparison.” All forms included in the 
table are taken from passages where the meaning is certain. 


TABLE 1 


Early form Normal form of 
withh First Perfect 
hai- (S, F, M) ai- 
hak- (M) ak- 
are- (S, B) 
ar- (S, A, A;) 
al- (F) 





*I use the symbol M to designate the last named group of Coptic idioms, 
and M. Eg. for the language discussed in Gunn’s Studies in Egyptian Syntax 
and Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar; further, d. for the demotic script, and 
D. for the successive forms of the Egyptian language which were written 
in that script. The other abbreviations used in this article are the familiar 
ones; thus A, for Sub-Akhmimic. Note that M, as used here, does not 
include F. 

* The existence of the early paradigm with initial h was first pointed out 
by Crum, together with its correct derivation from D. w3h: AZ 36 (1898), 
140. See further Spiegelberg, OLZ 7 (1904), 199; Sethe, AZ 52 (1914), 
112-116; Crum, JHA 13 (1927), 21 (best references to the sources) .—The 
related relative formation etah- “who has (done)” was first pointed out 
by Ludwig Stern, AZ 24 (1886), 133, with a series of etymological remarks 
which come astonishingly close to the truth for that early day. 
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Early form Normal form of 
with h First Perfect 
3rd m. s. haf- (F, M) af- 
3rd f. s. has- (S) as- 
Ist pl. han- (M) an- 
2nd pl. atetn- (S, A, A;) 
ateten- (F, B) 
3rd pl. hau- (F, M) au- 
Before noun subject ha- (A;, F) a- 


Since the perfect tense with initial h is in any case an early 
phenomenon in the history of the Coptic language, and since, as 
we shall see, it is derived from a form which occurs in Ptolemaic 
and Roman Demotic, we should expect to find it well represented 
in Old Coptic. I have found only one example: ARS ENC in the 
magical text Paris L, line 35, which doubtless represents hafsens, 
“he asked her ”.° 

It is also rather surprising to find no Akhmimic form in the 
paradigm, since Akhmimic in many respects is the most archaic of 
the Coptic dialects. However, the A perfect relative formative 
etah-, “ who has (done)”, is obviously related. 

Of the two manuscripts which were practically our only scurces 
for Az, the Gospel of John does not use our form at all; while the 
Acts of Paul uses it only before noun subject, but uses it there 
regularly with only two exceptions.* Hasty search in Polotsky, 
Manichdische Homilien (1934), fails to reveal any example. 

The fact that no Bohairic example has been found, may be due 
to the lack of early materials in B. 

There is perhaps no text which uses our form with h consistently, 
to the exclusion of the normal First Perfect without h. The fact 
that both forms occur side by side is consistent with the behavior 
of the consonant h in Coptic manuscripts generally: ‘“ Weakness 
or absence of h is undoubtedly a general tendency, not only in 
Sahidic, but also in other dialects.”* This is particularly true of 
h < Egyptian h.* If our auxiliary with initial h had been known 


* For the text, see Erman, AZ 21 (1883), 100 = Georg Miller in Preisen- 
danz, Pap. graecae mag., I, p. 70. That XE may represent the now more 
familiar haf- was suggested, with some hesitation, by Spiegelberg on the 
margin of his copy of AZ 38, p. 91 (now in my possession). 

*See Chaine, Les dialectes coptes assioutiques A* (1934), p. 69. 

® Worrell, Coptic Sounds, p. 110. 

* Sethe, Verbum, I, § 250. 
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to scholars before any etymology for the First Perfect had been 
proposed, I do not think the identity of the two forms would ever 
have been questioned. Unfortunately the First Perfect without h 
looks like a derivative of the L. Eg.-D. auxiliary verb #-ir-, “to do”, 
which is known to have lost its r in certain forms long before 
Coptic times. This etymology was proposed at least as long ago as 
1880,7 and formed a part of the common fund of Egyptological 
belief before the synonymous form with initial h was discovered ; 
apparently it remains a part of that common fund today,® though 
at the cost of separating two Coptic forms which, to my mind, are 
obviously one and the same. 

The derivation of the perfect auxiliary with initial h is not dis- 
puted: it comes from the verb w3h, one of whose many meanings 





7 Stern, Koptische Grammatik, § 374. Six years later Stern had seen his 
error: see above, footnote 2. His Coptic grammar remained, and still 
remains, an indispensable tool, constantly in the hand of every Copticist; 
but the paragraph in the Zeitschrift seems to have passed unnoticed. 

8The derivation of the First Perfect from some form of the verb iry 
“to do” is maintained by Crum, Coptic Dictionary, Part I (1929), p. 1; 
Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik? (1933), § 545; Spiegelberg, Demotische 
Grammatik (1925), § 181; Till, Akhmimisch-Koptische Grammatik (1928), 
§132a and Koptische Dialektgrammatik (1931), p. 54; I accepted this 
derivation and taught it to my students untii recently, and I am not aware 
that anyone now living is on record against it. The derivation from w3h, 
“to finish”, which I am advocating in the present article, was proposed 
by Spiegelberg in OLZ 7 (1904), 199 and 25 (1922), 399, note 3; also by 
Sottas, P. dém. de Lille (1921), p. 38 and in greater detail in Revue 
égyptologique, N.S., vol. 2, fase. 3-4 (1924), 13-16; but Spiegelberg after- 
wards withdrew his support from it, Dem. Gr., § 188 Anm. Both Spiegel- 
berg and Sottas rightly pointed out that Heinrich Brugsch had discerned 
the historical relation between the Demotic and Coptic forms; they were 
unaware that Stern had made the discovery even before Brugsch (see 
above, footnote 2). Stern and Brugsch, like several more recent writers, 
excusably misread d. w3h as the face-hieroglyph hr (which Brugsch further 
mistransliterated ha, the two mistakes serving in some degree to cancel 
one another). See also Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, pp. 107-108; 
Griffith and Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus, p. 30 (note on line 24) ; 
Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands Library, 
vol. 3, p. 224, note 14.—A derivation of the First Perfect from L. Eg. 
iw-f (hr) sdm was proposed by Sethe in ZDMG 79 (1925), 292; this was 
also included in the view of Stern, who wrongly supposed that the d. form 
which we now read whzf sdm could be derived from iwzf hr sdm.—The 
excellent remarks of Hess, Der demotische Teil der dreisprachigen Inschrift 
von Rosette (1902), pp. 51 and 53, unfortunately escaped my notice until 
this article was in type. 
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is “to finish ”. This verb is often used in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Demotic as an auxiliary with perfect or pluperfect meaning, often 
(but by no means always) with the added connotation “ already ”, 
for example, md-t nb-t r-dd-t w3h-y ir-w n-t dr-w, “all things 
which you have said, I have (now, already) done them for you, 
all of them”.® It occurs ten times in the Magical Papyrus of 
London and Leyden,’° and seems there (as often in earlier texts) 
to be a precise equivalent of the Coptic First Perfect. 

Both Spiegelberg and Sottas have pointed out that the royal 
name Apriés (from wh ib p> R*, the vulgar equivalent of w3h ib Rr) 
presents an admirable phonetic parallel to afsdtm, “he has heard ”, 
from w3h-f sdm, “he finished hearing”. Other, less close, phonetic 
parallels, are the personal names Xamoxpatys, Xarovywvors, from 
‘nh p> hrd, ‘nh-f n Hns. 

A detail tending to support the derivation of afsétm from wh-f 
sdm is the coincidence between the d. variant r-w3h-f sdm (i. e., with 
a prothetic vowel in front of w3h-f)* and the variant eafsdtm of 
the Coptic First Perfect.‘* So long as this was supposed to be the 
circumstantial e-, its occurrence here was anomalous. It is now 
seen to have quite a different origin, being probably a remnant of 
the first syllable of *wé3hafsdtm."* 


Other Coptic derivatives of the auxiliary w>h, such as the very 
interesting Sahidic forms collected by Crum, Monastery of Epi- 
phanius, II, p. 291, no. 544, note 3, are not discussed here since 
they have no direct bearing on the etymology of the First Perfect. 

All forms of this auxiliary, in Coptic as well as in Demotic, are 
restricted to perfect or pluperfect meaning.’ 





°I. Kh., 5, 28. For this D. auxiliary in general, see Spiegelberg, Dem. 
Gr., §§ 188-194. 

*°See the glossary of Griffith and Thompson, no. 592; their reading 
“hr(?)”, which Thompson has now abandoned (A Family Archive from 
Siut, glossary, no. 83) led Sottas (op. cit., p. 16) to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the auxiliary w3h does not occur in the Magical Papyrus. 
Its absence from that text would be hard to explain. 

** Pointed out and correctly explained by Spiegelberg, OLZ 25 (1922), 
399, n. 3, and Dem. Gr., § 189, Anm. 

13 Steindorff, Kopt. Gr., § 328. 

** The e- which sometimes occurs in front of Jare- remains unexplained. 
Other apparently anomalous examples of e- introducing independent state- 
ments are so rare that they may perhaps be disregarded; but see Till, 
A.-K. Gr., § 141k. 

** The evidence for this is overwhelming, and the isolated F fragment of 
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All forms of the First Perfect, in all dialects, appear, therefore, 
to be perfectly normal derivatives of the sdm-f form of w3h- with 
the single exception of the second person feminine singular, which 
is are- in B and generally in §S, al- in F, ar- in A, Az, and some- 
times in S. The r or 1 of these forms cannot have originated in 
the sdm-f form of w3h; its probable source will be discussed in the 
third part of this paper. 


Il. The Second Present and the Circumstantial 


Anyone who begins the study of Coptic through the Sahidic 
dialect must wonder why the Second Present and the Circum- 
stantial are treated as two distinct tenses;*° for in that dialect 
the two are morphologically identical and differ only syntactically, 
the Second Present being used only in main clauses*® and the 
Circumstantial only in subordinate ones.*7 Semantically, the Second 
Present represents time which is absolutely present, and the Cir- 
cumstantial, time which is present relatively to the main clause on 





Job xxx, 9 (Coptica, III, p. 29) alleged as an exception by Sethe apud 
Crum, JHA 13 (1927), 21, note 4, has to be interpreted accordingly: 
tent’ de hais[aap néu njukithara [. . (?)au]6 anak haug[6 nsdi] means 
“Now I have become for them a song, and they have gossiped about me”, 
even though this is not a precise translation of the Greek (it happens, 
perhaps by a mere coincidence, to be a possible rendering of the Hebrew 
tenses, as my colleague Prof. W. A. Irwin assures me); note, further, that 
the next clause (verse 10) uses past tenses both in Greek and in Sahidic.— 
That the forms translated as present by Erman in AZ 44 (1907), 113 are 
all really past, is now generally recognised. 

** They are actually treated as one by Steindorff, Kurzer Abriss der kopt. 
Gr. (1921), §71. This was doubtless meant only as a simplification for 
beginners, not as a retraction of the opinion which he had indicated in 
Kopt. Gr. (1904), § 286, Anm. The same explanation perhaps applies to 
his treatment of the Third Future in S as a single tense. 

**It seems to me improbable that the Second Present could be used in 
protasis, as stated by Steindorff, K. Gr. (1904), § 481 and Till, A.-K. Gr., 
§220; all examples are probably to be treated as Circumstantial, as is 
done by Mallon, Gr. copte (1926), §388 and Chaine, Lléments de gr. 
dialectale copte, §920. The only apparent exception known to me is 
atetnsdtme, “if you hear,” quoted by Till from Zach. vi, 15 (A, ed. 
Bouriant), where Till himself very properly questions the text. 

‘A further syntactic difference will probably be found to be that the 
Second Present can only be negatived with (n-) ... an, and the Circum- 
stantial only with -tm- (-stem-). See Steindorff, K. Gr., §§ 459, 482; 
Stern, K. Gr., §§ 390, 452; Mallon, Gr. copte, §§ 237.3, 256. 
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which it depends. The whole distinction, in Sahidic, seems to lack 
empirical reality. 

In Az, the situation is the same as in S. In A, F and B the 
syntactic difference is accompanied by a morphological one, for in 
these three dialects the Second Present begins with the vowel a 
while the Circumstantial begins (as in S and A.) with e. In no 
dialect is there any consonantal difference between the two. Table 
2 exhibits all forms of both tenses in the five adequately known 
dialects. For a reason which will appear later, the forms of the 
Negative Present of Custom are also tabulated here for comparison, 
but without their characteristic initial consonants (mp in B, m in 
the other dialects). 

TABLE 2 
Circumstantial Second Present Negative Present of Custom, 
omitting its initial conso- 
nants (mp in B, min §, 4,4, 
and F) 

(all dialects, Sahidic, Akhmimic, Sahidic, Akhminmic, 
except as Sub- Fayumic, Fayumic Sub-Akhmimnic, 
specified ) Akhmimic Bohairic Bohairic 

lst s. ei- ei- ai- -e1- -ai- 
2nd m. s. ek- ek- ak- -ek- -ak- 
2nd f. s. ere- (S, A, A,,B) ere- are- (A,B) -ere- (S) 
ele- (F) ale- (F) -ele- (F) 
3rd m. s. ef- ef- of- -ef- -af- 
3rd f. 8. es- es- as- -€8- -as- 
Ist pl. en- en- an- -en- -an- 
2nd pl. etetn- (S,A,A,)  etetn- atetn-(A) -etetn-(S)  -atetn- (A, A;) 
eteten- (F) ateten- (F) -eteten-(F) -areten- (B) 
ereten- (B) areten- (B) 
3rd pl. eu- 2 au- -eCu- -- 
Before noun 
subject ere- (S, A,, B) - are- (B) -ere- (S) -are- (A,, B, A 
usually) 
ele- (F) ale- (F) -ele- (F) -a- (A less 
e- (A) a- (A) often) 


The relation shown in the above table between the Second 
Present and the Circumstantial may be explained historically in 
either of two ways: either the distinction between these two tenses 
is an ancient one which has been lost in S and Ag, or it is a more 
recent one which developed in A, F and B after their separation 
from S and A,. Although we possess an almost continuous series 
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of linguistic monuments going back more than three thousand years 
before the date of the earliest known Coptic texts and including, 
presumably, texts representative of all of the Coptic dialects in 
pre-Coptic forms, yet the nature of hieroglyphic, hieratic and 
demotic writing makes any effort to sort the texts according to 
dialects extremely difficult; I shall say nothing further here about 
this method of investigation. Another method, which Romance 
philologists are applying with great success to the data embodied 
in the linguistic atlases of France and Italy, starts from the geo- 
graphical distribution of many specific phenomena at a single 
moment of time: this method is hampered in the case of Coptic 
by the twin facts that all of the Coptic dialects are now dead and 
that their geographical distribution, when they were all living, is 
subject to grave doubts. In spite of these difficulties, some progress 
has been made in studying the historical interrelations of the 
dialects.1* Approaching our problem from this angle, I think it 
may be said that a distinction which exists in A, F and B but not 
in § or Ag, is more probably an ancient than a recent one. 

If the distinction is ancient, in the sense of having once existed 
in the ancestral forms of S and A, as well as in those of A, F and B, 
then our inability to distinguish dialects need not prevent us from 
distinguishing these two tenses in pre-Coptic forms of the Egyptian 
language: if there were two Egyptian tense-forms corresponding 
to the Coptic Second Present and Circumstantial respectively, there 
is at least a reasonable chance that the two may differ observably in 
Egyptian writing. 

There are in fact, as has long been known, two etymologically 
distinct forms of expression in Egyptian which offer themselves for 
study here: 


(1) The Middle Egyptian iw-f hr sdm, literally “he is upon 
hearing,” which lost its preposition hr “ upon ”, becoming ¢4w-f sdm 
in L. Eg.; and M. Eg. iw-f sdm(w), literally “he is (in the con- 
dition of having been) heard.” In L. Eg. these two forms have 
become identical except that the one uses the Infinitive and the 
other the Qualitative;?® Coptic uses both the Infinitive and the 
Qualitative in forming both the Second Present and the Circum- 





** See especially Worrell, Coptic Sounds, Part II, Chapter I. 
“In this paper I extend the term “Qualitative” to the Egyptian 
ancestors of that Coptic form, for the sake of simplicity. 
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stantial, and the distinction between the Infinitive and the 
Qualitative in Coptic is essentially the same as in L. Eg. 

(2) L. Eg. t-ir-f sdm, a combination of a sdm-f form of try 
“to do” with the Infinitive, meaning literally “he does hear.” 
This form was probably not originally used with the Qualitative, 
but it may have come to be so used in Demotic.”° 

In what follows, I shall cite these two Egyptian forms of ex- 
pression as (1) and (2) respectively. 

It is a painful fact, but a fact nevertheless, that what appear to 
be L. Eg. examples of both (1) and (2) can be found in both main 
and subordinate clauses, and expressing past, present and future 
time: each of the two appears to cover all, and more than all, of 
the uses served by the Coptic Second Present and Circumstantial. 
It is suspected that this apparently hopeless confusion may be at 
least partly due to the odd orthography of Late Egyptian.” 
Demotic orthography, in this case, is even more confusing than 
that of L. Eg.—or so it appears at present. Future research will 
have to wrestle with this aspect of the problem, but the prospects 
cannot be called encouraging. 

In M. Eg., where (1) is a clearly differentiated form and (2) can 
hardly be said to exist, (1) is often used with pronoun subject 
(though not with noun subject) in subordinate clauses; and when 
so used it corresponds very closely indeed to the usage of the Coptic 
Circumstantial. In L. Eg., not only is this circumstantial use of 
(1) extended to the form with noun subject, but the same intro- 
ductory element iw (or what appears to be that) is constantly 
prefixed to sentences of many other types, giving them circum- 
stantial force. This last function is performed in all Coptic dialects 
by a prefixed e- (never a-, and never ere-, ele-). The apparent 
identity of this e- with L. Eg. tw on the one hand and with the 
initial vowel of the Coptic Circumstantial on the other (contrast- 
ing, in A, F and B, with the initial vowel a of the Second Present) 
is a reason for suspecting that the Circumstantial (but not, or not 





2° See Junker, Papyrus Lonsdorfer I (SB. Akad. Wien, 197. Bd., 2. Abh., 
1921), p. 22; of the two examples which Junker cites (Ryl. 226, note 20 
and 243, note 17) the former may well be an Infinitive with passive sense, 
as Griffith suggested, but the latter is almost certainly a Qualitative. The 
real difficulty here lies in the apparently hopeless confusion (rightly stressed 
by Junker) between demotic spellings of i-ir and those of iw. 

" Cf. footnote 24. 
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necessarily, the Second Present) may likewise be derived from 
L. Eg. iw. 

(2), it will be remembered, was a L. Eg. combination of a sdm-f 
form of a verb iry “to do” with (originally) the Infinitive of the 
main verb. A sdm-f form of the same verb, and one which may 
reasonably be thought to be identical with the form used in (2), 
appears in Coptic in the Negative Present of Custom,” where it 
is invariably preceded by the negative element m- (written and 
perhaps pronounced mp- in B, the p if real being derivable from 
mpef-). The L. Eg. ancestor of this negative element was written 
bw; its L. Eg. pronunciation is unknown.”* The invariable pres- 
ence of this negative element in the Negative Present of Custom, 
and its invariable absence in (2), would perhaps go far toward 
explaining the differences in vocalization which exist, in F and Ao, 
between the Negative Present of Custom and the Second Present— 
if it could be shown on other grounds that the Second Present is 
descended from (2). 

Personally, I believe that the Second Present is descended from 
(2) and the Circumstantial from (1), but I do not see how either 
of these propositions can be quite conclusively proved or disproved. 
I base this scepticism on the peculiarities of L. Eg. and d. spelling 
which have already been mentioned. Gardiner, in his brilliant 
discussion of the tense-formative ere- in L. Eg.,?* has shown con- 
clusively that certain forms of iw and iry were confused, at least 
in writing, as early as the nineteenth dynasty—in other words, at 
the very beginning of the L. Eg. period. When once this fact is 
admitted, what reliance can be placed on any writing of either tw 
or iry in Late Egyptian or demotic? 

The probable conclusion seems to me to be, that (2) had lost its 
r by the nineteenth dynasty, except in the second person ferrinine 
singular, in the form before noun subject, and perhaps in the 
second person plural (cf. B areten-). Those forms which had lost 
the r were then probably identical in consonantal structure with 
the corresponding forms of (1). At some date which we cannot 





*2See Table 2. 

* Albright believes that it “was presumably vocalized bdw” (The 
Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p. 24). For my part, 
I doubt whether it ever contained either a b or a w in actual speech: see 
AJSL 48 (1931), 42, and Czermak, Die Laute der dg. Sprache, §§$118 
and 138. 

* JHA, 16 (1930), 220-228. 
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now determine, this close resemblance between (1) and (2) in all 
but two or three forms led to the equalizing of these two or three 
forms also, by the transfer of the consonant r which had survived 
in these forms of (2) to the corresponding forms of (1), where it 
was etymologically out of place. When this had happened, the two 
paradigms (1) and (2) may well have been identical with the 
Coptic Circumstantial and Second Present, respectively. But I 
must repeat that I do not see how this conclusion can be proved 
or disproved. 


III. The Verbal Infia -re- of the 2nd Person Feminine Singular 


There exists in all Coptic dialects a verbal infix -r- or -re- 
(F -l- or -le-) whose function is to mark the second person 
feminine singular as subject.2> It is found in all dialects in the 
Second Present, the Second and Third Futures, the First and 
Second Perfects, the Imperfect, the Circumstantial, the Condi- 
tional, and the Negative Present of Custom; in S, B and F in the 
(affirmative) Present of Custom; in B and F in the First 
Future; 7° and in F alone in the First Present. The Present of 
Custom and its negative counterpart contain the verb iry “to do”, 
and I have tried to show in the second part of this paper that the 
Second Present probably contained the same verb. In the light of 
present knowledge, the Second Present would seem to have been 
probably the most important source of our infix. The Present of 
Custom is ruled out in A and Az, which show the r (of hr?) in all 
forms, and therefore is not likely to have been a principal source 
in the other dialects; while the Negative Present of Custom is a 
relatively uncommon form, and will probably have played only a 
subsidiary réle. Other possible sources for the infix are the Con- 
ditional, whose origin is totally obscure,?” and the Third Future, 





** Infixes of similar form and related origin exist also for the second 
person plural, and for noun subject, but no two of the three are quite alike 
in their distribution. For simplicity’s sake, the infix of the second person 
feminine singular, which is the most widely used of the three, is alone 
discussed here. 

2° Tenne- (F) doubtless represents an earlier *telne-, as Chaine suggests, 
EBléments de gr. dialectale copte, p. 146. Till, K. Dialektgr. (1931), p. 52, 
gives telne- alone for this form, though in K. Chrestomathie fiir d. fay. 
Dialekt (1930), p. 7, he gave tenne- alone: I do not know whether telne- 
occurs in the sources, or not. 

*" Two different etymologies for the Conditional have been offered, one 
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whose derivation no longer seems as obvious as it did before Gardiner 
published the article on the tense-formative ere- which I have men- 
tioned above.2® The Second Future is almost certainly a direct 
derivative of the Second Present (S and presumably A, efna-, 
AFB afna-) and Circumstantial (efna- in all dialects). The First 
and Second Perfects, the Imperfect, the Circumstantial, the Fayumic 
First Present and First Future and the Bohairic First Future 
probably adopted the infix after it had already come to be felt as 
a sign of the second person feminine singular in the Second Present 
and the Negative Present of Custom. 





by Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr., § 499, and the other by Sethe, ZDMG 79 (1925), 
296, note 1, and AZ 64 (1929), 66; neither is very convincing. 

** This remark, which was based originally on the phenomena observed 
by Gardiner in M.Eg. and L. Eg., is reinforced by two facts of Coptic 
morphology: first, the Third Future presents only a single paradigm in 
each dialect, differing in this respect from the Second Future which pre- 
sents two paradigms corresponding to the Second Present and Circum- 
stantial, respectively, in those dialects (A, F,B) where the Second Present 
and Circumstantial differ morphologically from one another; second, the 
single paradigm of the Third Future corresponds to that of the Second 
Present in A, but to that of the Circumstantial in F and B. 








RAS SHAMRA NOTES IV: 
THE CONFLICT OF BAAL AND THE WATERS 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(1) The Text 


In Syria xvi. 29-45, M. Virolleaud has published a fresh 
Hebrew text from Ras Shamra. Of the tablet, which is incom- 
plete, he presents but one face containing a single column of text, 
and in deferring the publication of the reverse states that the sub- 
jects it treats are very different from those on the published face. 
The editor expresses the gist of this new epical fragment, as he 
interprets it, by the title “ La révolte de KoSer contre Baal.” 

The text may be divided into three acts on both literary and 
dramatic account. Lines 1-10 present a dialogue between the divine 
hero and Kuthar; Il. 11-27 pictures in Homeric fashion the com- 
bat between the hero and his opponents; Il. 28 ff. constitute an 
epilogue in which, after a couplet describing the victor’s triumph, 
Athtart takes the réle. 

The accompanying plate presents, in Hebrew transliteration, 
parts one and three in running form. But part two is a specimen 
of highly developed poetic, perhaps choric, art the most remark- 
able that has yet appeared in these texts. And accordingly I have 
attempted to present the at once metrical and dramatic style in 
tabular form of lines and columns. This exhibit will, I trust, 
explain itself; the lines are to be read one after the other, the 
columnar lines being applied to collate the parallel recurrent 
phrases.” 





+ Cf. Z. S. Harris’s article in this JouRNAL, 1934, 80 ff., and for parallels 
in the Hebrew Bible (studied independently of these texts), the several 
illuminating articles by Principal Slotki, e.g. AJSL of Oct., 1933, Journal 
Manchester Eg. and Or. Soc., XVIII, in both of which the writer lists 
his earlier titles. In similar vein is the article by Walker and Lund on 
“The Literary Structure of the Book of Habakkuk,” JBL 1935, 355 ff. 

*Cf. the writer’s Notes III, supra 89ff., for a similar presentation. 
For citation of the earlier epical texts I use the following sigilla: A= 
Syria XII. 193 ff.; B= XIII. 113 ff.; C= XIV. 125ff.; D=— XV. 307 ff. 
I have again to thank my colleague Dr. Harris for his kind aid in prepar- 
ing the final copy for the plate. 
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Some few remarks may be made on this graphic form. By the 
arrangement proposed the poem divides into two equal strophes of 
12 lines each; and the forms are almost wholly correspondent. 
I had earlier thought of supplying in B2 the plus contained in 
B14, as a clerical omission; but I have avoided the heroic treat- 
ment by my attempt at interpretation. Similarly I have speculated 
whether C 3 should not be supplied before D15; it must be sup- 
plied in thought before the following choric expression. I might 
compare the actually unsyntactical repetition at Ps. 18:14 from 
y. 13, of the phrase “ hailstones and coals of fire.” Also there is 
unequal balancing of form between the two strophes; C3 and 
G10 stand sole, but their quantum is made up by the parallelistic 
J19 and 23, which have no parallel in the first strophe. There is 
a similar phenomenon in the poetical passage treated by Dr. Harris 
in his article cited above. 

In respect to literary form the variations in this poem constitute 
an interesting phenomenon. Under E there is the alternation of 
subjects of the verb, with accompanying grammatical change in 
gender. Under F there is the progress of action on part of the 
berserker hero, from “smiting the shoulder” and “the chest” of 
his two antagonists, to his “smashing the head ” of the one and 
“the forehead ” of the other, this along with alternation of verbal 
tense. I 12 with its introductory precative particle /- is a demand; 
the parallel simple impf. at 1. 20 is statement of fact, the result 
demanded. 

(2) The Myth 


The myth is that of the rebellion of the waters personified in 
the Sea and the River. The genius of the former is Zebil-Yam, 
Abode-of-the-Sea, of the latter Tapit-nahar, Ruler (the Biblical 
“judge ”)-of-the-River.* The River is the fabulous water-supply 





*“ Abode,” i.e. temple, ete., is a surrogate for the divine name as here 
and in the earlier texts, Zebil-Baal; cf. later Hebrew magqdm, etc. 

[A striking parallel to the River-Judge is reflected by the legal pro- 
visions in cuneiform law whereby disputed cases are presented to the 
“River-god” for decision by ordeal; cf. e.g., Assyrian Laws, KVI. 1. 
§§17, 24, 25. By an interesting coincidence, the same issue of Syria in 
which the present text is published illustrates a statuette from Mari 
inscribed with the name of Idi-dNarum (Pl. ix), with the Sumerian and 
Akkadian equivalents for “river.” The date of the Mari statuettes is Early 
Dynastic, i. e., cir. 3000 B. c.—E. A. S.] 
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of the earth; cf. “the River” which “went forth to water the 
earth ” in the Eden story (see Skinner, Genesis, 62 ff.). The myth 
is similar to that in the first of the Babylonian Seven Tablets of 
Creation, of the war waged against the gods by Tiamat and her 
associates; it is not the Biblical story of the Noachian deluge, 
Compare also the myth of the rebellious Sons of God in Gen. 6, 
and its later counterpart in Enoch, cc. 6 ff. But the present myth 
has its independence and serves to illustrate much mythological 
language of the Hebrew Bible. 

Such reminiscences are the following: Ps. 29:3, “ The voice of 
Y. is upon the waters,” and v. 10, “ Y. took his seat on the Flood, 
and Y. sits a king forever.” Ps. 93 is a brief commentary on our 
myth: “ Established is thy throne from eld. ... The rivers of 
Y. lift up, they lift up their voice, the rivers lift up their... 
[pounding?]. More than the voice of many waters, more glorious 
than the breakers of the sea, glorious in the height is Y.” Com- 
pare the reminiscences of such a divine conflict at Ps. 18:14 f., 
e.g.: “thundered in heaven Y., and the Highest gave his voice. 

. And he sent his arrows and scattered them [no immediate 
antecedent!], and lightnings he shot [?], and confounded them. 
And were seen the channels of the waters ... at thy chiding, 
O Y.” A similar case is found at Is. 17: 12 f., where mythological 
language is inserted into the historical prospect, with an inimi- 
table alliteration and syntax like instances in the Ras Shamra 
texts: 

Ah, the roar of many peoples, 
like the roar of seas they roar, 

And clash of nations like clash 
of mighty waters a-clashing, 

Nations like the clash of many waters a-clashing.— 
And He scolds it and it flees afar. 


Again the singular “it,” perhaps better “him,” without ante- 
cedent. (I have followed the Hebrew text, pace the critics, whose 
classical taste is offended by the repetitions.) Further there is the 
striking literary reminiscence of the epical 1. 12 at Is. 57: 20: 


OD) WHT YON’ WI -+- WWI OD OPW! 


A similar passage of singularly alliterative character appears at 
Ps. 46:3 f. 
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The action and the dramatis personae of the myth are at first 
sight obscure, this largely owing to the broken condition of the 
first four lines. M. Virolleaud, as his title proposes, discovers a 
contest between the highest Baal and the well known genius of 
these tablets Kuthar (also with the composite name Kuthar-and- 
Hasis, as earlier, and with a new epithet Kuthar-smdm), with 
Aleyan-Baal arrayed on the latter’s side. But the identity of the 
unnamed divine speaker in the opening lines is revealed in the 
response made to him by Kuthar in ll. 7 ff. (as I interpret) : 
“T say to thee [not “go,” with Vir.], to Zebil-Baal, I repeat to 
the Cloud-Rider: Thy enemies the Baals thou shalt smash... 
thou shalt take thy everlasting sovereignty.” Now Zebil-Baal is 
no other than Aleyan as the parallelism in A i. 14; ili. 3, proves, 
while “ Cloud-Rider ” is also epithet of Aleyan, with B iii. 11, 18; 
iv. 122; Dii. 7. On the other hand the named opponents are Yam 
“Sea,” 1. 18 <= Zebil-Yam, 1. 14 etc., and Nahar “ River,” ll. 13, 
20== Ruler-of-the-River, ll. 15 etc. The former deity is also ad- 
dressed as ‘e ym, “ Mighty-One-of-the-Sea,” 1. 17. It is their 
waters which “surge up to the throne and seat” of Aleyan Baal, 
ll. 12, 20. For another name given to this deity in the “ scolding 
of names,” 1. 19, see notes below.* 

There arises the problem of the identity of the “ Baals ” who are 
spoken of as “ thy (Aleyan’s) enemies,” ll. 8 f., and whose “ death ” 
is referred to at ll. 32, 34, 36. They can be no other than the 
deities of the deep and their associates whom Aleyan “ smashed ”; 
they are not the whole pantheon. Indeed in the combat Baal has 
his cortége of followers, expressed in parallel phrases, ll. 13, 21 and 
ll. 15, 23 (for the terms see below). 

The third act, ll. 28 ff., with the introduction of Athtart and her 
“scolding” of Aleyan and crying “shame” on him, raises yet 
another problem. That goddess has appeared hitherto only in the 
smaller Tablets, except for a case of disputed spelling (’tirt for 
‘ttrt?), B ii. 13. Why her umbrage here is not obvious. I can 
only compare Ishtar’s dismay and rage over the flood in the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, in truly feminine passion. Athtart’s motive may 





‘Virolleaud, p. 29, discussing the alleged enmity of Kuthar towards 
Baal makes the point that he is called “Son of the Sea” at B vii. 15; but 
the interpretation is doubtful, and in any case we can hardly expect logic 
in these erratic deities. 
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probably be explained thus: Her complaint, ll. 29f., is that the 
destruction of the Sea involves that of the River; it is the fate 
of the latter that outrages her. I can but suppose that the myth 
involved lies in the problem facing nature, of which Athtart as 
goddess of fertility was the peculiar patroness, if the River, i.e. 
the rivers, are suppressed equally with the Sea. Their punishment 
and restraint equally with the Sea was necessary in view of the 
destructive spates, sails, of Syria and Arabia. Their equality is 
expressed at Ps. 24:2, “He has founded it [the earth] upon the 
seas, establishes it on the rivers.” (N.b. the variation of tense 
just as in the present poem.) Again Ps. 74:15, “ Thou hast dried 
up ever-running rivers ”; for the “ drying up ” cf. our text at 1. 28. 
The indeterminate noun “ river,” whose “ channels rejoice the City 
of God ” (a paradisaic expression), Ps. 46:5, may be the River of 
our myth. To Athtart’s mind the destruction of the Baals of the 
deep might also involve the destruction of many, or all, Baals, and 
lead to the tyranny of one God. This notion may underlie the 
phrase “a day for the death of Baals,” ll. 32, 34. The Phoenician 
myths as retailed by Sanchuniathon are full of the envies and con- 
tentions of the deities for supremacy. 

In the following translation fragmentary vocables will be avoided 
to be discussed below in the Notes. 


(3) Translation 


. . . (5) To the earth will fall my despisers, and to the dust 
the braves of Ay. (6) From his mouth a word surely came forth, 
with his lips he addressed him[?]: “And do thou announce 
(?) ~ under the throne of Zebil-of-the-Sea.” And answered Ku- 
thar-and-Hasis: “Surely I speak (8) to thee, to Zebil-Baal, I 
repeat to the Cloud-Rider. Behold, thy enemies (9) the Baals, 
behold, thy enemies thou shalt smite, behold, shalt destroy thy foes. 
(10) Thou shalt take thy everlasting kingdom, thy rule that is for 
ages and ages.” 

(11) Kuthar-of-the-Bands[?] descends and scolds them by 
name [lit. their names]: “Thy name, thou! ” 

(12) Surges, surges the surge of the Sea, the surge of the Sea 
to his throne, (13) the River to the seat of his rule. 

Advances the congregation of Baal. Like an eagle with his fist 
[fingers] (14) he smote the shoulder of Zebil-of-the-Sea, on the 
breast (15) the Ruler-of-the-River. 
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Advances the band of the congregation of Baal. Like an eagle 
(16) with his fist he smites the shoulder of Zebil-of-the-Sea, on 
the breast the Ruler-of(17)-the-River. “ Potentate of the Sea, let 
its . _ - - ” [two jussive verbs with subjects]. 

(18) Kuthar-of-the-Bands descends and scolds them by name: 
(19) “Thy name, thou, is Aymr, Aymr, Lord [mr]-of-the-Sea, 
Lord of the Sea.” 

(20) To his throne the River, to the seat of his rule! 

Advances (21) the congregation of Baal. Like an eagle with 
his fist he smote the skull of (22) Zebil-of-the-Sea, on the forehead 
[between the eyes] the Ruler-of-the-River. And he suppresses the 
Sea, (23) raises the earth. 

And advances the band of the congregation of Baal. (24) Like 
an eagle with his fist he smites the skull of Zebtl-of-the-Sea, (25) 
on the forehead the Ruler-of-the-River. He supresses the Sea, he 
raises (26) the earth - — ~- ~ [passage as at 1. 17, but verbs in 
indicative }. 

(27) Baal collects and dries up the Sea, he dispatches the Ruler- 
of-the-River. 

(28) By name Athtart scolds him: “ Shame on Aleyan Baal, (29) 
shame on the Cloud-Rider. Like the conquest [or captivity] of 
(30) Zebil-of-the-Sea is the conquest of the Ruler-of-the-River. 
.- - (31) Puts us to shame ['?] Aleyan Baal and the Cloud-Rider. 
(32) A day for the death of Baals _ _ _” (34) He answers: “A 
day for the death of - ~ ~ (36) Baals he slew - - ~ (38) on his 
head _ _ _” (4) He answered her - - - 


(4) Notes 


1. mtt, hy appear to represent the verbs “ to die,” “ to live.” 

2. Vassi’hm: “let me destroy them,” or “save them ”; the lat- 
ter meaning is supported by Akk. wési and Bibl. Aram., the former 
by Targumic sési, and this appears more suitable to the theme. 
[But Shafel from is’ should be *’uSaisi?! Do we have here a (sec- 
ondary?) root gs’? EH. A.S.] 

3. bym mnh Vabd: Vir.: “in the sea an asylum for the wan- 
derer.” 

— "amr: Vir. offers several choices, of which the verb “to 
speak ” is most likely, cf. B i. 42. 

4-5. hrbm || ’tm (with parallel unintelligible verbs): if the for- 
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mer is “sword,” with suffix, the latter may be explained from the 
possible interpretation of ’ét habbarzél, 2 Ki. 6:5, as “the iron 
head ” of the ax, here used as term of a weapon; see GB Lez. and 
Stade ad loc. for opposite views. 

5. dlny(?): “my despisers”; is it to be connected with 2ll, 
Arab. dll?; cf Ps. 10:13, of God’s despisers. 

‘dm ‘ay: understanding the second much disputed radical as 
d, I propose the ppl. of the Heb. root ‘sm, “to be strong.” The 
following vocable is the divine name found below in ’aymr, the 
adversary of Baal. 

%. yXr: as in other cases of its occurrence (also in ll. 18, 26 
below), the value of the second radical is wholly obscure. Vir. 
interprets as proper name of some “ being who receives a mission.” 
But a verb is required, doubtless in the impf. For the balance of 
the phrase cf. Ps. 29:10, “ Y. sits enthroned on the Flood.” 

8. tnt: Vir. as an unknown name. But it is the verb fny, 
otherwise used in parallelism with verbs “ to speak,” e. g. B viii. 31. 

9. The triple ht: with Vir. “behold”; cf. Arab. ha’a. 

For the root smt cf. Ps. 18:41 (Hif.), with object “ enemies” 
as here. 

srtk (ignored by Vir.) as || to 7b% must have the same meaning, 
“ foes,” and is identical with Heb. sar; for the fem. abstract cf. 
*ébuti, “ my enemies,” Mic. 7: 8, 10. 

10. ‘lm as “ eternity ” also B iv. 42, distinct from ‘lmk at Dii. 
12. For “his ‘lm ” cf. Eccles. 12:5, used of man. The late hymn 
in Dan. 5: 31 recalls this ancient expression of the divine eternity. 
N.b. supply of the unessential particle dé on metrical grounds. 

11. ktr smdm ynht: Vir., “ K. soumet (ses) attellages,” or in 
variant form, “K. attelle ses coursiers,” understanding smdm ot 
the horses yoked to the chariot. But in comparison with smd bd 
at 1. 15 (see note there) I take the word here in sense of “ bands, 
troops,” either as object to the verb; or preferably (n. b. position) 
in construct with “ K.”, thus giving him an epithet. Compare the 
M373 in Kalamuwa inscr. 1. 15. 

yp'r etc.: Vir., “il pronounce leurs noms [of the horses] (en 
disant): ‘Ton nom (a) toi, c’est Ygr8, Ygr3!’,” from which 
interpretation I totally dissent. I would take the verb p‘r in the 
poetical Arab. sense of “scolding,” the defiance by name and epi- 
thet of the opponent, as in early Arabian saj‘.. Then the following 
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“thy name, thou” must be understood as exclamation or interro- 
gation, the name being actually pronounced at 1. 19. 

12-13a. The rhetoric of the passage is evident, even if the syn- 
tax be obscure. The advance of the stormy waters of the Sea and 
the River against Baal is presented in fine epic style. 

13b. Vir. is puzzled over the conflict of genders between trtks 
here and yrtks at 1. 15. The conflict is resolved by recognizing 
that the respective subjects must vary in gender. The first verb 
is construed with the noun 6d, which must be fem., the second with 
smd, which must be masc. This grammatical interpretation denies 
Vir.’s treatment of bd b‘l as proper name of “ a personage who runs 
to the aid of B.,” comparing the element bd in Phoen. nn. pr., e. g. 
Bod-Ashtart. The element is indeed that Phoen. word, obscure in 
origin, used here as in the phrase “ the bd of the Sidonians” (Pi- 
raeus inscr., Cooke, NSJ. no. 33), in the sense of “ clientéle of the 
Sidonians.” 'The present would then be the earliest occurrence of 
this interesting word. With Vir., the verb is the Arab. rgz, Aram. 
rgd, “to move, dance,” here used of the rhythmical surging of the 
waters. 

“Like an eagle ”: the same simile of divine action at Jer. 48: 40. 

14. hlm=1. 26 || to the impf. ylm Il. 16, 24: with Vir. the 
root must mean “ to smite,” but must be Hif. of a root lm, perhaps 
aboriginal to Heb. hlm. 

15. smd bd varies with bd above, of which it is only an ampli- 
fication ; ef. Syr. use of the root in sense of “ assembly,” etc. 

“Between the hands”: i.e. “on the breast ”; as Vir. notes, the 
same expression is found at Zech. 13:6. Note below the parallel 
“between the eyes.” 

17-18a. ‘2 ym, etc.: as argued above I take the sentence as 
vocative. For ‘z cf. the Akk. divine epithet ezzu, and Heb. ‘izziz, 
epithet of God, Ps. 78:4. For the following phrase cf. the parallel 
at 1. 26. The verbs are jussive here, indicative there; they are 
respectively fem. and masc. with following subjects of identical 
gender; and the pronominal suffix -h affixed to each must refer 
here to the antecedent “thy sea,” and below to antecedent “ the 
earth.” Vir. translates: “pour que se calment (?) ses vagues,” 
and suggests Heb. pinnét, “ pinnacles, crests.” I hazard the guess 
that pnt means “surface,” as “face,” and tmn is the Akkad. 
témennu, “ foundation.” 
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19. The obvious proper name ‘aymr is composite, the first ele- 
ment having been used alone in |. 5. Have we a foreign word, 
e.g. Ayas= Ea the Bab. god of waters? The second element is 
best explained as identical with the following repeated méar [yam], 
“lord of [the sea]” (so the spelling of this word also in Phoen. 
nn. pr.). There is evident alliterative play upon the vocables of 
the whole phrase. I confess my skepticism as to interpretation. 
Parallelism requires ym as subject, then mr as verb—but with 
what meaning? 

22. yprsh: I had thought of Arab. parsaha, “to extend,” but 
Vir. does better by comparison with Akk. pulasuhu, “to tread 
down.” He takes it as a middle, “elle s’effaisse,” but the gender 
of the verb and its parallel ykl, which cannot have ‘ars (infra) as 
subject, requires a masc. subject, i.e. Baal. The parallel is then 
to be explained from the root kill, and as Hif., in the sense “to 
levitate, raise”; cf. Arab. yakala in the latter sense. N.b. the acc. 
with the prep. J, as frequent in these texts. 

2%. ykt: to be explained from Arab. root kyt, “to collect,” 
which probably is to be related to Heb. ks, as generally under- 
stood at Zeph. 2:1. The same may be root of the name of the 
river Kishon, whose floods are notorious since the days of Deborah. 

yst ym ykly tpt nhr: for the first sentence Vir. translates, “ sets 
the sea in its place,” with which might be compared Ps. 104:9, 
“thou hast set a bound” [to the waters]. But parallelism with 
the following verb, which appears at D i. 2, of the “ dispatching of 
the Serpent,” suggests the unique and rare Heb. root nst “to dry 
up,” cf. Is. 19:5, where again epical language (e. g. “ River”) is 
employed. The many references to the drying up of the Red Sea 
in Biblical poetry are generally regarded as having a mythological 
background; see Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, 90 ff. 

28. bsm tg'rm: Vir. avoids translation of the first word; I 
have no doubt that it means “by name.” He questions the suffix 
-m of the verb, whether as plural “them” (but no plural ante- 
cedent appears), or as the Akk. conjunctival particle -ma, found 
elsewhere in these texts. As “name” is in the sing. (vs. ll. 11, 18), 
and only Aleyan is “scolded,” we may best regard -m as sing., 
“him,” as found in Phoen. and in Heb. -émé (see Ges.-Kautzsch. 
HG, § 58,g, §103,f, note). The root g‘r is constantly used in 
Biblical poetry of the divine activity, e.g. Ps. 9:6; 104:7; Is. 
17:3 (cited just above). 
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bt “shame”: cf. root bht in same construction, D ii. 11, 19; 
the roots vary as in Heb. and Aram. 

29b-30. kSbyn (bis): Vir. as verb, “as we have conquered,” but 
Athtart’s implication of herself in the contest which she denounces 
is unlikely; it is preferable to assume a noun in -Gn. The root 
may be understood from the Heb. “ to take captive.” 

31. ybt nn: Vir. finds a single verbal form, “is ashamed 
[Aleyan] ”; but nn is apparently suffix, “[shames] me,” or “ us.” 

33. srr=—= Heb. Sérér, “ enemy ”? 

Postscript: There has come to hand, since the above article was in press, 


fase. 2 of Syria, 1935, containing a study by M. Dussaud, pp. 196-204, upon 
the same text. 





CHAYA 


Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY 
MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, BosTON 


THE worD chdyd (cf. Gk. oxa) is primarily “shadow” and 
secondarily “ reflection ” and “likeness.” In the Rig Veda these 
two senses are felt together; that which is in itself the manifested 
likeness or image of deity (Lat. imago dei) is also shadow in the 
sense of refuge (Sarma) or coolth (hima) from oppressive heat. 
In I. 73. 8 Agni is said to be associated with, or present in, the 
world “like a shadow” (chdyaiva visvam bhuvanam sisaksi) ; in 
what sense this is a laudatory expression appears in VI. 16. 38, 
“We come to thee, O Agni, in thy golden likeness (hiranyasam- 
drsah), for refuge (Sarma), as to shade (chdyém iva) from 
burning-heat (ghrneh)”;* cf. II. 33. 6, where the favor of Rudra 
is compared to a shade as if from burning-heat (ghrniva chayim 
...rudrasya sumnam). The thought in I. 116. 8, where the Aévins 
are lauded with the words “ Ye warded off with coolth the 
scorching fire” (himena agnim ghransam avarayetham), is the 
same; but it must not be overlooked that agni here is not the 
manifested Agni of I. 73. 8 and VI. 16. 38, but either simply 
“ fire,” or more correctly, Agni ab intra as Ahi Budhnya, Susna, 
the “ flesh-eating, man-hurting” (kravydt . . . purusa-resanah) 
Agni of Atharva Veda III. 21. 8-9, against whom we have the 
prayer mo aham rsam “may I not be hurt” in RV. X. 18. 13, the 
similar ma rsémé@ in I. 94. 7%, and ma mé@ hinsih in Vajasaneyi 
Samhita XII. 102 and Taittiriya Samhita III. 5.6. This painful 
heat from which the shade or coolth is welcome shelter is not that 
of the Sun or manifested Fire, but that of the interior operation 
(guhya vrata, I. 163. 3), where in the beginning the desirous 
(icchant, praja-kamya, etc.) principles are on fire to set foot on 
the broadway of life (amrtasya gatu, etc.) and to extend their line 
(tantum tan, etc.); the painful heat is that of the antenatal 
matrix wherein these principles are “cooked” or “ripened,” as 
for example in VII. 104. 8 “ with well-cooked intellect proceeding ” 





1 Parallels may be noted in Isaiah 25. 4 “a shadow from the heat,” 
ibid, 32. 2, “ the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” and Lamentations 
4. 20, “ under his shadow we shall live.” 
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(pikena manasa carantam),? and in VII. 103. 9, where “ they that 
had been glowing vessels attain to coming forth” (tapta gharma 
asnuvate visargam). It is in fact by means of this shade or likeness 
that the whole light-world is brought forth to be the field of experi- 
ence; as in V. 44. 6, where the Several Angels, the First Sacri- 
ficers, “ by the efficacy of the reflection in the Waters (chadyayd 
... sidhrayapsu) disposed for us the wide earth, the broad expanse, 
a great and noble manhood, and unfailing power.”* The use of 
chaya in the preceding passages might have been regarded as 
“poetic imagery,” but in V. 44. 6 it is quite clear that chdyd is not 
merely in a figurative sense a place of comfort, but is the form of 
deity reflected in the Waters, the manifested light in the worlds, cf. 
Gopatha Brahmana I. 3, where “ Having emanated those Waters 
(ta dpah srstva), he (brahman, mahad yaksam of antecedent text) 
looked and saw his own reflection (chdyaém) in them.”* So far, 





*It is by this anterior “ cooking ” that the desirous principles, including 
Agni himself and other Adityas, are perfected (sukrta) and qualified 
(arhant) to go forth, e.g. X. 63. 4, where it is “by fitness” (arhand) 
that “ they ” (unspecified, but evidently sarpyd as in Paticavimsa Brahmana 
XXV. 15. 4) attain divinity and aeviternity (amrtatvam), whereas those 
that are “imperfect” (duskria) “tread not the paths of Order” (rtasya 
pantham na taranti duskrtah, IX. 73.6). It may be noted that the cooking 
or ripening (pakva as opposed to dma) and fitness (arhana) which in RV. 
represent the necessary qualification for progression, become in Buddhism, 
in an ethical connotation, the qualifications for further progress. 

*For the manifested likeness as the common origin of all things cf. 
Colossians 1. 15-16, “ Who is the image of the invisible God .. . for in 
Him were created all things in Heaven and Earth, etc.” (imago dei 
invisibilis .. . in ipso condita sunt universa in caelis et in terra ... omnia 
per ipsum et in ipso creata sunt: et ipse est ante omnes, et omnia in ipso 
constant). The last expression, omnia in ipso constant, exactly renders 
X. 82. 6, ekam arpitam yasmin visvani bhuvandni tasthuh, and similarly 
AV. X. 7. 32, tasmin chrayante ya u ke ca devad; just as imago dei 
invisibilis is precisely “ chayd.” 

*Yaksa in RV. (VII. 88. 6 and X. 88. 13) has undoubted reference to 
Varuna, in AV. VIII. 9. 26 and X. 7. 21 a like reference can be inferred; 
in the Brahmanas and Upanisads the Yaksa is Brahman. An identification 
of Varuna with Brahman presents no difficulties. The Buddha is also 
referred to as Yaksa, in Majjhima Nikaya I. 383, and bearing this in 
mind, it is interesting to remark the survival of the older phraseology 
in the Divyavadina, text, p. 547, where the Buddha’s “shadow” is by 
him “expressed and uttered on the canvas” (tatra chayé utsrsté uktaé 
ca) to be colored in (rangaih pir) by Rudrayana’s painters (citrakara) ; 
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then, the divine chdya@ is the form of deity ab extra, in act, and as 
mediate cause of the becoming of the whole world; chdy@ is that 
manifested form of his, in and by which all things that had been 
merely in potentia, in the darkness and heat where they are ripened, 
are enabled to realise their existence and accomplish their ends in 
the cool light of day, that is their “ shelter ” or “ refuge ” (Sarma). 
It is precisely this “shelter” (Sarma) that is wanting in the 
beginning, “ then was neither death (mrtyw) nor life (amrta), nor 
any manifestation (praketa) of night and day,” X. 129. 1-2: 
Before the manifestation of the light, when all was covered over by 
darkness, there was no revelation (praketa), no likeness (chdya), 
no refuge (Sarma), no coolth (hima), but only the burning heat 
(ghrni, gharma, usna, Gtapa) of the interior darkness. In the 
expression chdydtapau, Katha Up. III. 1 affirms the unity of these 
contrasted principles in the undivided Brahman; and this corre- 
sponds to RV. X. 5. 7, where “ Agni in highest heaven,” that is 
where he is one with Varuna ab intra, is satasat, the unity of being 
and non-being. 

The nature of the “ likeness ” (chaéya) must not be misconceived. 
A priori, the desirous principles are in the bonds of Death, homeless 
in the In-finite, adrift in a landless Sea; what they desire is to be 
released “from the bond of Death, not from the bond of life” 
(bandhanan mrtyor muksiya namrtat, VII. 59. 2), from the 
In-finite, not the Finite (ditim ca rasvaditim urusya, IV. 2. 11), 
to be taken up into the Aégvin’s ships of life (I. 116. 5, I. 181. 4, 
V. 73. 4, etc.), and brought across the River to a promised land 
(II. 15. 5, III. 33, VII. 60. 7, ete.). The promised land is a wide 
earth (bhimi, etc.) and a support (pratistha) anywhere within the 
worlds, where the Sacrificer may enjoy length of days (dirgham 
dyus) or aeviternity (amrtatva), and great possessions (rai). But 
the freedom thus attained by the mumuksu is not an ultimate 
release, in coming forth from death to life he is not thereby alto- 





all of which from a Vedic point of view could only have reference to the 
creation in the beginning; and thus the historicity of the supposed Buddha’s 
portrait, suspect on other grounds, can be finally disposed of. For the 
notion of a strictly speaking creative art implied above, ef. Augustine, 
De Trin. VI. 10, where the Son, the perfect Word, is spoken of as “s0 
to speak, the art of God.” 

5 For Sarma as desired shelter see I. 140. 12, IV. 25. 4-5, V. 2. 12. Praketa 
refers to Agni (I. 94. 5, I. 113. 1, VII. 2. 11), Vasistha (VII. 33. 12), or 
Indra (III. 30. 1, X. 104. 6). 
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gether freed (atimucyate, as in Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana I. 
3), for there is no escape from death in the worlds: his, Hiranya- 
garbha’s, Agni’s, Prajapati’s, likeness, the desired refuge, is both 
of life and death (yasya chaya mrtyu yasya amrta, X. 121. 2), the 
Year both separates and unifies (Aitareya Aranyaka III. 2. 3), 
Brahmanaspati gathers together and divides (sa samnayah sa 
vinayah II. 24. 9);* the manifested God himself is subject to 
inveteration and rejuvenation (jujurvdn yo muhur @ yuva bhit, II. 
4,5, of Agni), and it is not without good reasons that RV. identifies 
Agni with Yama, or calls them “darling friends” (X. 21. 5). 
A discussion of the deaths and resurrections of the devas in RV. 
requires a separate article; in the meantime it is important to make 
it clear, in connection with X. 121. 2, that the life attained to by 
the desirous principles and by means of the manifested “ likeness ” 
(chaya@) is primarily a life in the worlds, a life of varying duration 
according to the individual’s station in the worlds, and one which 
may be aeviternal (as when the devah are referred to as amrtah), 
but even for the highest of the Angels, even for Agni, from whom 
the devah receive their aeviternity, is not an eternal (in the proper 
sense of timeless) life such as belongs to the interior operation, that 
is to the Godhead as such, and to the Supreme Identity, tad ekam 


of X. 129. 2, Agni as satasat in X. 5. 7, Mitra and Varuna as seers 
of the in-finite and finite both in V. 62. 8. As Eckhart also ex- 


presses it, with respect to the life of the manifested deity (the 
“hundred years ” of Brahma’s life in Pauranic formulation) “ God 
comes and goes, God passes away.” 

Quite distinct from the use of chdydé in all the passages cited 
above is the rarer, and so far as I know only Aupanisada, use of 
chéya exclusively in the primary sense of “ shadow ” or “ darkness,” 
and as the opposite of light and manifested being. It is in this 
sense that Brhad Aranyaka Up. III. 9. 14 speaks of the “ Person 
whose abode is in the Darkness” (tama eva yasydyatanam ... 





* With the conception of “gathering together” (Mitra as ydtayaj-jana 
in III. 59. 5, Yama as samgamano jandndm, X. 14. 1) ef. Matthew 23. 37, 
“How often would I have gathered thy children together,” ib. 32, “ Before 
him shall be gathered together all nations,” and Galatians 3. 28, “ Ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” For the identity of Yama and Agni, cf. Revela- 
tions 22. 13, “I am Alpha and Omega, prior and proximate, first and last ” 
(from the Vulgate, not as in King James version); and Hebrews 12. 29, 
noster deus ignis consumens est. 
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purusam) as the “ Person in the mode of shadow” (chdyd-mayah 
purusah), whose name is “ Death” (mrtyuh), and alternatively of 
the “ Person whose abode is in the Waters ” (dpa eva yasyadyatanam 
. . + purusam) as the “ Person in the Waters” (apsu purusah), 
whose name is Varuna; and contrasts these with the manifested 
aspects of the Person, the “ Person whose abode is in appearances ” 
(ripany eva yasyayatanam ... purusam) who is both the “ Person 
in the Sun” (dditye purusah) whose name is Actuality (satyam), 
and “ Person in the mirror ” (ddarse purusah) whose name is Life 
(asuh)," or alternatively the “ Person whose abode is in the Seed” 
(reta evdyatanam ... purusam) and is the “ Person in the mode 
of filiation ” (putra-mayah purusah) whose name is Prajapati (ib. 
12,15, and 17). It may be noted that Varuna and Mrtyu are also, 
and rightly, identified in Gopatha Brahmana I. 7, and that there 
can be as little doubt of the identity of Varuna, ab intra, with 
Vrtra, as of Agni, ab intra, with Ahi Budhnya and Trita, and of 
the latter in turn with Varuna (VIII. 41.6). The Person in the 
Darkness, or Person in the Waters, corresponds also to non-being 
(asat) and to the in-finite (aditi, i.e. as Nirrti, apim upasthe, 
aditer upasthe, and nirrter upasthe being all equivalent), to the 
silent, resting, Brahman that is not in any likeness (amirta, asabda, 
Santa, Maitri Up. VI. 3. 22, and 36), the Eternal Impartite (akala, 
akala, ib. 15), to Death and Privation anterior to the assumption 
of being (as in Brhad Aranyaka Up. I. 2. 1), to the andtmya of 
Taittiriya Up. II. %, to Buddhist anatta, nibbana, and in Chris- 
tianity to the “Dark Ray,”® Eckhart’s “sable stillness,” the 
Godhead that is “as though it were not,” Bohme’s God that is 
“no thing.” To Him the Comprehensor returns, having done with 
the experience of divided things, and there “death gets him not, 
for Death becomes his essence, of all these Angels he becomes the 
Unity ” (Brhad Aranyaka Up. I. 2. 7). Having found his way 
out through the solar gateway of the worlds (loka-dvadra, Chandogya 
Up. VIII. 6. 6; svargasya lokasya dvaram, Aitareya Brahmana 





™This correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm is repeated in 
Kausitaki Up. IV. 2, dditye mahat .. . ddarée pratiriipah, and inverted in 
Katha Up. VI. 5, yathadarée tathatmani, cf. also Aitareya Brihmana VIII. 
2, where “yonder world” and “this world” are each the counterpart 
(anuriipa) of the other. 

® For the “ Divine Darkness ” or “ Dark Ray,” the object of the Christian 
contemplatio in caligine, cf. Maitri Up. V. 2, “The Darkness remains in 
Him as Rudra.” 
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III. 42; cf. Piigan in RV. as vimuco napat), he is no longer in the 
bondage of life-and-death, but as kamacarin can “pass up and 
down these worlds eating what he will” (Taittiriya Up. X. 3. 5),° 
for “having become one” (ekadhd bhavantih, Jaiminiya Up. 
Brahmana III. 33; cf. Brhad Aranyaka Up. V. 5. 12) he is “ That 
One” (tad ekam, X. 129. 2) and “shapes his body as he will” 
(VII. 101. 3), “ proceeding as he will” (X. 168. 4), as Person no 
more allzumenschliche (Agni, amdnava purusa, Chandogya Up. 
purusah ...aprano hy amanah, Mundaka Up. II. 1. 2) he is one 
with Agni not only in a manifested form, but as “ Who proceedeth 
foremost, and yet abideth in His ground” (anu agran carati, kseti 
budhnah, III. 55. 7). Chaya, then, as shadow in the sense of 
manifested likeness of divinity is man’s temporal and aeviternal 
refuge (Sarma); chdyd, as the sable stillness of unmanifested 
Godhead, is his last resort (parayanam). 





* Cf. Pistis Sophia, “ He shall have the power of exploring all the regions 
of the Inheritances of Light, and of remaining in the region which he 
shall choose,” and John 10. 13, “I am the door; by Me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and shall find pasture.” 

Here and elsewhere, Christian parallels are cited, not with a view to 
demonstrating “influences,” but to remind the student that in Vedic 
doctrine there is nothing unique, and that the voice of tradition is every- 
where the same, 





A PURCHASE CONTRACT FROM THE TIME OF 
SAMSU-ILUNA 


SAMUEL I. FEIGIN 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CASE tablet published here belongs to the A. W. Lane 
Museum of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Hicks, curator of that museum, has permitted its 
publication. 

According to the statement furnished by the seller of the tablet, 
it comes “ from a ruin called Abu-Jamous, near Babylon, where but 
few tablets have been discovered.” The text is a common purchase 
contract for real estate and follows the usual scheme: description 
of the boundaries of the property sold, mention of the parties, price, 
oath by the gods, witnesses, and date. However, the text has some 
peculiarities worthy of notice. 


1. The Description of the Property. In purchase contracts for 
real estate the property is described by its two sides (da or w3-sa- 
du), by its front or first front (sag-bi or sag-bi I-kam), and by its 
rear, or second front, (egir-bi or sag-bi II-kam). In the contract 
under discussion the property is described by both of its sides and 
by its second front. It is surrounded on three sides by the property 
of the seller. In the place where we usually have the description 
of the first front, we have here merely sag-bi, “its front,” and 
nothing more. This fact indicates that there was no necessity for 
describing the front, apparently because all houses had only one 
front. The scribe follows the usual scheme of description, men- 
tioning the first front as well, but he does not fill out the description 
of the front. The reason why all houses had one front might be 
that in the town in question all houses faced the street. Possibly 
the place was merely a temple, and the buildings surrounded it so 
that each one faced the temple. 


2. The Oath by Gula. The most interesting feature of this 
contract is the oath. For the first time we have an oath taken by 
Gula. This fact proves that in the place where the contract was 
made, namely, in that temple, Gula was the chief deity. The oath 
was therefore taken by Marduk, the god of the country, and by 
Gula, the goddess of the place. The contracting parties and the 
witnesses were probably officials in the temple of Gula. 
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Against this supposition may be argued that the seller of the 
property, Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur-Shamash, is designated in 
his seal as arad 4Nin-Subur, “a servant of Nin-shubur,” namely, 
a priest of Nin-shubur; one of the witnesses, Adad-qarnaia, the 
son of Ibni-Adad, is designated as arad 4Adad u 4Sala, “a servant 
of Adad and Shala,” namely, a priest of Adad and his consort, 
Shala. Nin-shubur, as well as Adad and his wife, Shala, thus seem 
to have had chapels in the temple of Gula, together with servants 
from among their own followers to take care of their food, etc. 
The oath, however, is taken by the main deity, Gula, and not by 
guest deities, as Nin-shubur and Adad. 

Since Gula is commonly known as “ the great physician ” (a-zu- 
gal-la-tu), it is probable that this place was some kind of healing 
resort where the sick of the surrounding localities were brought to 
Gula for healing. The first witness is not a rabidnu “ mayor,” or 
daianu “ judge,” but a pasisu “ anointer,” some kind of official in 
the temple. Apparently the place was not very important, and the 
pasisu was the highest in rank. Gula plays an important role in 
the incantations. To her the prayers for recovery of health are 
directed. The pastSu, who is also a reciter of incantations (see 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien [1925], 2. Band, 64) would be 
an important official in the temple of Gula. 


3. The Personal Names. Most of the personal names are the 
usual ones of the Hammurabi period. The greater part can be 
found in Ranke’s Early Babylonian Personal Names (1905). Those 
not mentioned there occur in the contracts published later. Some 
of the names deserve attention. It is interesting to note that in 
this apparently small place two names compounded with Hammu- 
rabt appear. The purchaser is called Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ri-im-[1li?] 
“Hammurabi is the beloved of god” (line 8); and one of the 
witnesses is named Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ra-ap-pa-su-nu “ Hammurabi 
is their healer ” (line 21). Hammurabi must have been highly 
esteemed in that place if during his life two parents gave their 
children names praising Hammurabi. Since the names compounded 
with Hammurabi are rare, the addition of two new names of this 
kind in one place is certainly worthy of notice. The other names 
compounded with Hammurabi are: Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ba-mi “ Ham- 
murabi is creator”; Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-lu-da-ri “May Hammurabi 
live forever ” (Ranke, op. cit. p. 86) ; Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-?3amii(-3i) 

4 
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“Hammurabi is my sun” (ibid. p. 187); Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ili 
“ Hammurabi is my god ” (Scheil, Une saison de fouiller 4 Sippar, 
p. 123, No. 146). Cf. also Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-i-[li] (Legrain, The 
Culture of the Babylonians p. 241, No. 328:1). A couple of names 
compounded with Hammurabi which have not as yet been published 
are: Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-i-li (Yale Babylonian Collection, 8718: 17) 
from the 25th year of Samsu-iluna; Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-Sa-ta-ka-lim 
“ Hammurabi of support” * (YBC, 6821:3, 5; 8767: 4, 9, 15; 
7612: 31) from the 6th year of Samsu-iluna. The names con- 
pounded with Hammurabi can be divided into three groups: 
(1) Prayers for Hammurabi: “ Hammurabi shall live forever”; 
(2) Glorification of Hammurabi: “ Hammurabi is the beloved of 
the god,” “Hammurabi is their healer,” “ Hammurabi of sup- 
port ”; (3) Deification of Hammurabi: “ Hammurabi is my god,” 
“ Hammurabi is my sun,” “ Hammurabi is creator.” 

Also the name ¢Adad-gar-na-a-a “ My horns are Adad ” (line 18 
and seal) seems to be new. For similar names compare I]u-t-na-ia 
“My eyes are god”; Samas-i-na-ia “My eyes are Shamash” 
(Ranke, op. cit. pp. 104, 145). It is interesting to note that “ the 
servant of Adad and Shala” is chosen from among Adad’s adher- 
ents, as we can see from the fact that both Adad-qarnaia and his 


father, Ibni-Adad, bear names compounded with Adad. 


3. The Date Formula of the 12th Year of Samsu-iluna. The 
date formula shows that the transaction is from the 12th year of 
Samsu-iluna. The time was troublesome. A decrease in the 
number of contracts is noticed. Only nine contracts from that year 
have been published: CT, IV, 49°; A. Poebel in BH, VI, Part 2, 
Nos. 38, 39; Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats, No. 134; E. 
Chiera, Old Babylonian Contracts, No. 185; Hunter, Oxford Edt- 
tion of Cuneiform Texts, vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 10. The Yale 
Babylonian Collection possesses twelve more tablets from this year: 
Nos. 4242, 5933, 6186, 6193, 6672, 7621, 7816, 7830, 7912, 8062, 
8413, 8447. Another purchase contract of that year is therefore 
quite welcome. 

The date formula of this text is one of the more complete ones 
known. The most complete one was published by Chiera, op. cit. 
No. 135: 25-28: 





*T am indebted for this translation to Professor Arnold Walther. 
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mu Sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal-e 

kur-gt-st-a an-ga-am mu-un-da-bal-es-am 
G-kal-mah ¢marduk-ka-gé 
mu-na-an-sum-ma-ta 


The present text has almost everything except the last line. Com- 
pare also Hunter, op. cit. No. 10, case. 

While the formula in general is clear, the phrase an-ga-dm is 
disputable. Hunter translates it “suddenly” (op. cit.), but 
apparently without any actual foundation. Thureau-Dangin, fol- 
lowing a vocabulary, an-ga-am = Sa-nu-um, translates it “ pour la 
seconde fois” (RA. XV. 50, note 1). Poebel regards it as related 
to the infix nga meaning “also,” “as well” (Sumerische Gram- 
matik, § 498). He disregards this word in his translation, however. 
Possibly it has a special purpose. The troublesome time of Samsu- 
iluna begins with the invasion of the Kassites, which serves as the 
date formula for the ninth year. The formula for the following 
year has the battles against the armies of Idamaraz, Iamutbalum, 
Eshnunna, Erek, and Isin. During his eleventh year Samsu-iluna 
was compelled to demolish the walls of the southern cities of Uruk 
and Ur, which deed is used as the date formula for that year. 
These internal troubles caused the foreign countries under his 
dominion to revolt against Samsu-iluna, who fought and subdued 
them “by the mighty power of Marduk” in his twelfth year. 
This event is commemorated in the date formula for this year. 
That Samsu-iluna held dominion over various countries we know 
from the date formula of his first year (see M. Schorr, Urkunden 
des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts [1913], p. 594). 
This revolt is expressed by this word an-ga-dm, “ also,” “as well.” 
The translation of the formula runs as follows: “The year (named 
after the event) Samsu-iluna, the king, all the foreign countries 
as well, which revolted against him, by the lofty power given to him 
by Marduk (he smote them)”; namely, not only did he fight 
against the cities of Babylonia mentioned in the preceding date 
formulas, but he also fought successfully against the foreign 
countries under his rule. 

The formula of the present text has one peculiarity: it has 
mu-da-bal-e instead of mu-da-bal-e3. It may seem that e§ is 
omitted accidentally, that the scribe intended to write e-eS, as in 
BE. VI. Part 2, No. 39:28; OHCT. VIII, 1:26; YBC. 8062: 18, 
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For the introduction of a seemingly superfluous e in the preterit 
plural, cf. Poebel, Sum. Gram. §§ 457, 461-63. However, another 
possibility should be taken into consideration. In some of the texts 
the phrase occurs in a relative clause: mu-da-bal-es-a, “which 
revolted against him” (OHCT. VIII. 1:26); and even in the 
singular mu-un-da-bal-a (OECT. VIII. 5:27). Following this 
thread, it should be asked whether e in the present text, instead of 
the usual a, does not serve to express the relative clause. Possibly 
the same form is preserved in YBC. 8413: 20. That the relative a 
can, under certain circumstances, become e is proved by Poebel, 
Sum. Gram. § 721. That the verb may appear after the collective 
kur in the singular is to be seen from the writing mu-un-da-bal-a 
(OECT. VIII. 5:27) and mu-da-bal (YBC. 4242: 21). 


4. The Language. The present contract is written in the usual 
contract Sumerian of the Hammurabi period; thus ki “from” 
(line 7) is used instead of the original ki-ta; igi “ before ” (lines 
16-21, 23-25), instead of the older igi-5é. That the center was 
Semitic is to be seen from the personal names: not a single 
Sumerian name appears in the contract. There are, however some 
indications that in the temple of Gula, in contrast to the other 


Semitic centers, good Sumerian was still used. Thus the scribe 
writes in-pd-dé-es “they swore” (line 16), instead of the corrupt 
form in-pd-dé-mes ; cf. Poebel, Sum. Gram. § 456. Also the writing 
in-si-Sam, instead of the usual in-si-in-sam “he has bought from 
him ” (line 9), is characteristic of classical Sumerian. Cf. Poebel, 
Sum. Gram. § 502 a, b. 


5. The Text. The text is not well preserved. The clay is not 
baked and is crumbling. However, by a combination of the tablet 
and the case, we may obtain almost the whole text. When the text 
is missing on both of them, the restoration is marked with square 
brackets. While the text on the tablet and the case is the same, 
except for the omission of wm in gii-nu-um-md-mda-a (line 14 = 16) 
on the case, the number of lines differs: The tablet has twenty- 
eight lines; the case had not less than thirty lines. This difference 
is due to the splitting of some lines into two: 8—= 8-9; 11 — 12-13; 
1517-18. In the main text the case splits the lines in order to 
avoid any difficulty in reading, but in the names of the witnesses 
it crowds each name and the name of the father into one line. 
While the first three names of the witnesses are the same on the 
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case and the tablet, the order of the other four differs: Tablet, 
names 4, 5, 6, 7 —= Case, names 6, 4, 7, 5. 

The transliteration and translation follow the text of the tablet, 
which is better preserved ; the deviations on the case are marked in 
the notes. 


Lane Museum, No. 1, 15th Shebat, 12th Year of Samsu-iluna 


Contents. Hammurabi-rim-[ili?], the son of Sin-magir, bought 
144(?) sars of built house from Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur- 
Shamash, for 64% shekels of silver. The seller and all his heirs 
swore never to contest the sale. Seven witnesses, the first of them 
an “ anointer.” 


Transliteration 


(1) 1(?)4%? sa[r] é-di-[a] 

(2) d[a] é Ilu-8u-na-si-ir [du]mu Im-[gur]-4Samas 

(3) [a dja é Ilu-Su-na-si-ir dumu [Im-gur-4]Samas 

(4) sag-bi 

(5) sag-bi II-kam-ma Ilu-3u-na-si-[ir dumu Im-gu]r-4Samas 
(6) é Ilu-8u-na-si-ir dumu Im-[gur-4Samas] 


(7) ki Ilu-8u-na-si-ir dumu Im-[gur 4Samas 
(8) 'Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ri-im-[ili?]? dumu 4Sin-ma-gir 
(9) in-8i-S4m 
(10) 84m-til-la-bi-3é 
(11) 6(?)% gin ki-babbar ? in-na-an-lal 
(12) u,-kir-8é Du-Su-na-si-ir 
(13) 0 ibila-a-ni a-na me-a-bi 
(14) €-8é gi-nu-um*-ma-ma-a 
(15) mu ¢Marduk 4@u-la? 1 Sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal 
(16) in-pa-dé-es 
(17) igi Gi-mil 4Marduk dumu Be-li-ilu guda 
(18) igi 4Adad-qar-na-a-a dumu Ib-ni-4Adad 
(19) igi A-at-ta-a dumu Sa-lu-ru-um 
(20)* igi A-bil-4Sama’ dumu Im-gur-4Samai 





*The number of sars is not well preserved. While only one and one-half 
are visible, there is space for three. 

*On the case the following is written on a separate line. 

* Case omits um. 

‘Case has here name from line 21. 
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(21)° igi Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ra-ap-pa-Su-nu 
(22)® dumu Si-li-li 
(23)? igi Ta-ab-silli-4Marduk dumu 4Sin-ma-gir 
(24)® igi B-a-ga-mil dumu Ilv-li-til 
(25) itu Ziz-a u, 15-kam 
(26) mu Sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal-e 
(27) kur-gi-si-a an-ga-im 
(28) mu-da-bal-e 4-kal-mah 4Marduk- 
kigib Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ra-ap-pa-[8u-nu] 


Seals. On the tablet: 
Tlu-Su-na-si-ir 
dumu Im-gur-4Samas 
arad 4Nin-Subur( ?) 

On the case: 

4A dad-qar-na-ia 
dumu Ib-ni-4Adad 
arad 4Adad 
ui W§a-la 


Translation 


(1) 144(?) sars of built house 
(2) by the side of the house of Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur- 
Shamash, 
(3) and by the side of the house of Ilushu-nasir, the son of 
Imgur-Shamash ; 
(4) its front 
(5) its second front Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur-Shamash, 
(6) the house of Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur-Shamash, 
(7) from Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur-Shamash, 
(8) Hammurabi-rim-[ili?], the son of Sin-magir, 
(9) has bought from him. 
(10) As its full price 
(11) 644(?) shekels of silver he has weighed out to him. 
(12) That in the future day Ilushu-nasir 





5 Case has here name from line 24. 
* Case has it on the preceding line. 
™Case has here name from line 20. 
* Case has here name from line 23. 
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13) and his heirs, whosoever, 

14) concerning the house shall not contest, 

15) by the name of Marduk, Gula, and Samsu-iluna, the king, 
16) they swore. 

17) Before Gimil-Marduk, the son of Beli-ilu, the “ anointer ” ; 
18) before Adad-qarnaia, the son of Ibni-Adad ; 

19) before ’Atta, the son of Shalurum ; 

2 


1) before Hammurabi-rappashunu, 
2) the son of Silili; 
) before T'ab-silli-Marduk, the son of Sin-magir ; 
) before Ea-gamil, the son of Ilu-litul. 
25) The month Shebat, the 15th day, 
) the year (named after that) Samsu-iluna, the king, 
) the entire foreign country which likewise 
) has revolted against him by the lofty power of Marduk ... 
The seal of Hammurappashunu 


Seals. Ilushu-nasir, 
the son of Imgur-Shamash, 
the servant of Nin-shubur. 
Adad-garnaia, 

the son of Ibni-Adad, 

the servant of Adad 

and of Shala. 


SOME NOTES ON THE CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM 
CHALDICARUM * 


ALBRECHT GO6OTZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE woRK which I am about to discuss is a first grade work. 
Though as yet incomplete, it is already an indispensable source for 
everybody who tries to understand the history of the earlier part of 
the first millenium B.c. Its importance will increase, however, 
when the publication, so badly needed, has been continued and 
brought to a close. It comprises the inscriptions of the Urartean 
kings who ruled in the 9th, 8th and 7th centuries over a large and 
powerful kingdom.? Their historical significance rests on the fact 
that they enable us to learn something about the conditions pre- 
vailing in the northern parts of the Near Eastern world during the 
centuries in which the Assyrian Empire arose and declined; they 
help us to recognise that in the mountainous sector of the Near 
East there existed during these centuries an empire which counter- 
balanced the great Mesopotamian power and to some extent even 
competed with it for supremacy. 

To establish the details of the historical development will be a 


subject for future research. For the time being we can face only 
the philological problems presented by the voluminous material. 
But first we shall have to make further progress in deciphering the 
language which is still insufficiently known. 

The first issue of the Corpus, reviewed by the present writer in 
Klio 23 (1929) pp. 107-11, has already revived the long neglected 
studies in this field,? a fact which becomes evident from the supple- 





* Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldicarum. In Verbindung mit F. Bagel } und 
F. Schachermeyr herausgegeben von C. F. Lehmann-Haupt. Textband 2. 
Lieferung (nebst Supplement zur 1. und 2. Lieferung). Pp. ix-xiv and 
cols. 57-168. Tafelband 2. Lieferung. Plates xliii-lxv. Berlin und Leipzig 
1935. Verlag von Walter de Gruyter & Co. RM 60. 

2 As to Urartean history and culture see my brief summary in Kultur- 
geschichte des Alten Orients (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft III. 1, 
3. 3. Abschnitt, 1. Lieferung), 173-85. 

*I enumerate here the main contributions published after the Corpus 
started: M. von Tseretheli, Die neuen haldischen Inschriften Kénig Sardurs 
von Urartu (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss., phil.-hist. 
Kl. 1927/28 5); A. Gétze, ZA. NF. 5 (1929). 99-128; cf. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Klio 24 (1930). 148-63; E. Ebeling, AfO. 6 (1931). 225-8; Joh. 
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ment which has been added to the second issue in order to let 
readers benefit by the results obtained. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of the second issue will have a similarly stimulating 
effect. 

The former issue presented the inscriptions of the older Urartean 
kings (Nos. 1-30). It got down to Menuas, a contemporary of 
Semiramis, the real founder of the Urartean power. This king left 
so many documents that the second issue had to be devoted entirely 
to his remaining inscriptions (Nos. 31-110). 

We owe the present form of the texts to the cooperation of the 
editor with F. Bagel and F. Schachermeyr. It seems to have been 
done quite carefully. There are only a few remarks which I can 
contribute. 


No. 311. 15: ha-a-t-a-li is surely a verbal form, more precisely 
a 8rd person sing. with the suffix of a plural object as indicated by 
me to Friedrich (cf. Arch. Or. 3. 269, note 2). This interpretation 
requires that an accusative in the plural precede. It is surely con- 
tained in the first word of the line ending in -li-e. It can not there- 
fore be interpreted as a proper name.—l. 17: Is me-si-nt pi-i cor- 
rectly printed? The usual spelling would be me-si-ni pi-i.—l. 16: 
Read URUWe-li-té-i-a-al-hé and cf. Sayce ** 502. In -alhe we meet 


a suffix which forms adjectives derived from geographical names. 
Other instances are: KUR* Husalhi M.-0.* C3; KURQumahalhi 
M.-0. E 41; URUPuinialhi M.-O. A 17; Sayce 49. 17; and with a 
slight variant probably also KUR Qulhahali M.-O. D 6, cf. Quma- 
hahali M.-O. E37. Cf. Friedrich, Hinfihrung p. 63. 

No. 32 B obv. 1. 9: Passages like M.-O. C 4° and 39; CICh. 112 
(pl. XXVII) A 2. 21; 149 (plate XXXIX) rev. 1 induce me to 





MeStaninov, AfO. 6 (1931). 201-16, 273-9, 7 (1931). 160-6; J. Friedrich, 
Caucasica 7 (1931). 53-86, 8 (1931). 114-50; ZA. NF. 6 (1931). 264-88; 
Archiv Orientéint 3 (1931). 257-71, 4 (1932). 55-70; Hinfiihrung ins 
Urartéische (MVAe@ 37, 3. 1933); M. von Tseretheli, RA. 30 (1933). 
1-49; 31 (1934). 31-47; 32 (1935). 29-50, 57-85. 

**“Sayce’ refers to Sayce’s series of papers on Urartean inscriptions in 
JRAS, 1882. 377-732; 1888. 1-48; 1893. 1-39; 1894. 691-732; 1901. 645-60; 
1906. 611-53; 1912. 107-12; 1929. 297-336. 

* Sumerian readings of ideograms will be preferred here—in spite of L.- 
H.’s protest—because their lack of inflection makes them much more 
appropriate for this purpose. 

**M.-O.’ refers to Marr and Orbeli, Archeologiteskaa Ekspedizia v Van 
(1922). The inscriptions there published are easily accessible also in 
Tseretheli’s treatment (see note 2). 

* Read there against Marr and Tseretheli: e-ir-si-du[-bé]. 
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read e-ir-si-du-bi. Where the supplement [ra]-nt-si of the Corpus 
is taken from, we are not told; supplementations are not justified 
by notes in the second issue either (cf. Klio 23 p. 108).—My sup- 
plement has the consequence that every line known starts with a 
complete word; I suppose therefore that nothing at all is lacking 
in the beginning of the lines.—Rev. 1. 14/15. In my opinion ar-hi 
and w-ru-li-a-ni are two words. It never happens—or practically 
never—that one and the same word is spread over two lines. At 
any rate, it must not be supposed that this occurs three times with 
the same word: CICh. 27. 34; 53. 14 and this passage. 

No. 33 A.12: Read EN.NAM, Akkadian bél pihadtt and compare 
M.-0. D19; F 16; CICh. 112 B1 (plate XXVI). 17; Nor-Bay. 4. 

No. 52 rev. 8: The restoration of the first word is very doubtful. 
I do not think that the su-i-ni-ni of the passages quoted is of much 
help. Furthermore, the two remaining upright strokes are opposed 
to the reading sw. 

No. 55 rev. 2: The pu must be between brackets because it is 
supplied. 

No. 56 1.10: There is no reason at all to join patari (1.11) bya 
hyphen to the preceding PHal-di-i. As to the construction I agree 
with Friedrich, Caucasica 8. 115.—1. 31: Instead of the name of an 
unknown deity PHu-li-e (cf. col. 92) I propose to read a verbal 
form ’a-hu-li-e,* although this word seems to be unknown also. In 
my opinion the context requires a verb in this place. 

Ne. 70 1. 6: Read of course ¢[1-1-n7]. 


No. 80 l. 7%: See below.—l.14: a-lu-Se UDU RU-qu-du-li, 
perhaps Swb-qu-du-li; cf. 88. 6. 


Every Corpus Inscriptionum should be restricted to the mere 
presentation of facts. It should abstain from all interpretation. 
So, we can only approve the editor’s refusal to give full transla- 
tions; it would indeed be premature and above all opposed to the 
character of a Corpus. It was of course tempting to add several 
remarks on questions which arose in the recent literature of the 
subject. It is to be regretted that the editor has yielded to this 
temptation, the more so as his discussioy.3 are full of polemics 
against the younger generation of scholars who have worked in this 
field, particularly against M. von Tseretheli,’ Joh. Friedrich * and 





*The AN which seems to begin the line is in reality only a part of the 
first sign. The edge of the stone is somewhat mutilated. The sign is 
apparently ’a. 

7 Col. 59 note 1, col. 62 note 1, col. 83 note 1. I myself recommended 
Tseretheli’s manuscript to the Heidelberg Academy for printing. I am 
far from identifying myself with Ts., but I must say here that just in 
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to a lesser degree, also against the present writer. These comments 
are out of place in the Corpus and cannot be regarded as felicitous. 
The overwhelming majority of them fail to refute the arguments 
attacked. 

In the following lines I wish to show this in discussing some of 
the points involved. 


I. Joh. Friedrich who deserves very well of the new branch of 
cuneiform studies doubted (ZA. NF. 6 p. 285) that “ Khaldic” 
was the genuine name of the language in the inscriptions. He 
emphasized in arguing against L.-H.—and I think rightly—that 
the alleged occurrences of Khaldi or Khaldini for the people and 
of Khaldia ® for their country do not exist in the texts, that only 
a god Khaldi occurs. I have myself expressed the same opinion in 
my Cultural History of Asia Minor (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, 3. Abschnitt 1. 
Lieferung) p. 175, note 5 and have, therefore, adopted the name 
“Urartean ” for the language and the kingdom in which it was 
used. Against this cautious attitude L.-H. tries once more to prove 
that the expressions PHaldinini usmasint and PHaldinini alsuisini 
are datives in the plural and mean “to the Khaldi-gods” and 
“to the great Khaldians ” respectively (cols. 73 f.). 


Against this opinion the following details: are to be emphasized : 

a.) The construction of both pnrases is obviously the same as in 
[>Hal-]di-ni-ni ba-t-si-i-ni equaling Ass. i-na <qi->bi-it PHal-di-a 
“on the command of god Khaldi” in the Topzaw4 bilingual stela 
(ZDMG. 58. 834f.) ll. 17 and 15 of the two respective versions, 
and equaling Ass. ana tukulti PHal-di-a “with the support of 
Khaldi” ibid. ll. 25 and 24. A similar phrase occurs also in the 
other bilingual text, the Kelisin stela (CJCh. 12 and now 12 Bis 
[cols. 132 ff.]) in ll. 20 Urart. = 17 Ass., unfortunately mutilated 
in both versions. The reading adopted now in the supplement of 
the Corpus (col. 133 ff.) is Urart. DAl-di-ni-ni u?-gi?-ni = Ass. 





the points touched by the quoted notes I agree almost completely with 
Tseretheli. L.-H.’s censure is unjustified. 

*Col. 148 note 1, col. 152 note 3. My opinion below. 

* As to this, L.-H., too, cites (col. 76) only examples with the determina- 
tive “god.” The determinative “country ’—so frequent in the inscrip- 
tions—could not be left out under any circumstances, if the word denoted 
acountry. I agree with Friedrich, 1. c. 
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[ina an]-nt ki-ni PHal-di-e.*° The reading of both versions is quite 
uncertain. It seems even possible to replace us?-gi?-ni—for which 
reference can be made to CICh. 10. 12—by wu5-ma-Se-ni or also 
us-ma-si-ni, a reading which would impart to this passage still more 
significance for our problem. At any rate, we have before us in all 
these phrases undoubtedly adverbial expressions and no datives in 
the plural. 

b.) At the base of alswisint and usmasini are the words alsuise 
and usmase. These words are not theoretically constructed ; they 
actually occur in our materials. We can state with absolute cer- 
tainty that they are abstract nouns. For this fact I refer particu- 
larly to the inscription Nikolsky ** 14 (= Sayce 64) restored recently 
from a new fragment published in Izvestia Akademii Nauk 1932 
p. 345 and to be further completed by the duplicate Nikolsky 13. 
Here we find the group: wl-gu-se al-su-i-se [ar-di-Se]™ ar-ni 
us-ma(-a)-se pt-su-Se w-a-ni-Se. Two of these words are known 
from bilingual texts: ulguse “life” and pisuse “ gladness, gaiety.” 
There cannot be any doubt because of the common suffix that the 
others belong to the same general class of nouns. As alsui- cer- 
tainly means “ great” (also L.-H. col. 65), the abstract alsutse is 
clearly “ greatness.” Of the same kind is CICh. 149 (pl. XXXIX). 


8 ff.1?: a-ru-i-3e e-ku[-ti-se] i8-pu-t-Se ul-gu-[1-se pi-su-t-se al- 
[su-i-Se] e-ta ar-di-[i-Se] ar-a-ni us-[ma-Se]. 

I have, therefore, little doubt that also in the Topzawi stela— 
as Tseretheli, SBHAW. 1927/28. 5 (cf. p. 294 note 2) p. 53 has 
already pointed out correctly—in accordance with the Ass. words 
DHal-di-a li-t% da[-na-nu ha-du]-t% iddina™* “Khaldi gave me 
power, strength and gladness” (1. 25f.) we must read: a-ru-me-e 





10] myself proposed [ina te]-ni-e-ni (ZA. NF. 5 112). Tempting as 
Ebeling’s reading may be, I have not been able to verify his ki on the 
Berlin cast. There is no Winkelhaken at all. Furthermore, it is more 
probable that the Urartean word is rendered by only one Assyrian word 
Taking into consideration what is said above, the supplement [ina da]- 
ni-e-ni does not seem to be unlikely. 

10a * Nik (olsky) ’ refers to Materialy po Archeologii Kavkasa 5 (1896). 

11 For this supplement note the passages given in the text immediately 
afterwards. L.-H.’s supplementation of Nik. 13/14, given in col. 74, must 
be corrected. 

121L.-H. (col. 74) quotes incorrectly and in my opinion also incompletely. 

18 This Nor-Bayazet 7. 
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DHal-di-i[-se] [ws-ma-]Se-e ar-di-Se pi-su-t-Se. That is to say, 
usmase is equivalent to Ass. litu “ power.” 

It may be added that in PHal-di-ni us-ma-si-i-e and DHal-di-ni 
ar-ni-i-e CICh. 18. 1% (both of them datives in the singular) we 
have to recognize attributes of the god Khaldi. 

There remain the three nearly identical passages CICh. 112 (pl. 
XXVII). A 2 16f., M.-O. E 16f. Nor-Bayazet 6f.: KUR 
Bi(-t)-a-t-na(-a)-t-e us-ma-a-Se(-e) KUR Lu-lu-t-na(-a)-t-i (or: 
KUR KUR**) na-a-pa(-a)-hi(-t) a-t-di’* “in order to establish 
power for the country of the Biya’ans (but) humiliation for the 
Lulu’ans (or: the enemy’s country).” 

The conclusion from the evidence given can only be: Haldinini 
usmasint means “ in the power of Khaldi ” and PHaldinini alsutsint 
“in the greatness of Khaldi.” 


II. L.-H. denies (cols. 153f.) that PHal-di-na-ni, PHal-di- 
na-ti-e and, we may add, PHal-di-na, belong grammatically together 
with DHal-di-ni-li, all of them interpreted as nominal forms in the 
plural by Joh. Friedrich (see most recently the paradigm in 
Einfiihrung in das Urartaische p. 15). 1L.-H. defends his previous 
position that the suffix -na means “ city” (cols. 76,5 152 ff.) and 


calls it a “ Grundpfeiler der chaldischen Forschung” (col. 153). 
Although L.-H. accuses everybody who takes Friedrich’s part of 
“sinning against the spirit of the language” (col. 154), I can 
only concur with Friedrich.** My reasons are the following: 


a.) The expressions 

DHal-di-na-ni KA, CICh. 12. 23, 29; 102.2 f. 

DHal-di-na-ti-e KA, CICh. 18. 16 = 58; 16. 5, 10. 

DHal-di-na KA, 101. 3, 4, 5, 7; 103. 2. 

DAl-di-na KA, CICh. 12. 22. 

DHal-di(-i)-ni-li KA, CICh. 11. 7 = 23 = 39; 22. 6; 56. 6; 68. 3. 
DHal-di-ni-li KA.MES, Nor-Bay. 4. 

DHal-di(-i)-ni-li KA-li, CICh. 66. 4—=9; Nik. 12. 5. 





“For the form cf. ZA. NF, 5 118; the meaning given for the verb is 
entirely conjectural. Cf., however, CIJOh, 168 (pl. XLI). 3. 

*The DHal-di-i URU of CICh. 70. 6 quoted there is irrelevant to our 
problem. I can see no proof that it is to be read otherwise than DHal-di-é 
patari “ Khaldi-city.” 

**My former opinion that the Urartean plural is characterized by the 
syllable na was in spite of L.-H.’s protests (cols. 62, 76, 152 and note 3) 
only partly wrong. 
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belong without the slightest doubt to one and the same paradigm. 
They are different grammatical forms of one and the same phrase, 

b.) The plural nature of KA “ gate” or “gates” is distinctly 
indicated in the last two of the examples listed. As to PHaldini 
KA, it is (except in CIJCh. 11) guaranteed by the verbal form 
Si-di-t3-tu-a-li; see my observation referred to by Friedrich, Arch. 
Or. 3. 269, note 2. In the two occurrences in the KeliSin stela the 
Assyrian version makes certain the plural character by its render- 
ing. And with regard to the rest of the forms, Friedrich’s expla- 
nation (Caucasica 8 p. 125f.) that in Urartean the plural mark 
could be omitted seems to me perfectly correct. 

ce.) L.-H.’s argument that the equivalent of Ass. KA is Urartean 
sust (cols. 96 f., 101, 148, 152), that is to say, a singular, is wrong. 
In order to prove this it would be sufficient to repeat Friedrich’s 
reference to the text now published as CICh. 66.‘7 Having read, 
however, L.-H.’s prejudiced note (col. 148), I prefer to take 
another way of proving his error. 

The inscription Nikolsky 14 reads in its new form,’* 1. 3: 


DHal-di-na-ni KA bi-di-ni. 


As has long been known, a duplicate of this text exists in Nikolsky 
13. But here the passage reads: 


[PHal-di-na-mi xx-]ra-a bi-di-1-ni.® 


That is, the ideogram is here replaced by its phonetic reading. 
Although the unfortunate mutilation of the stone conceals the 
beginning of the word—probably only one syllable is lacking—one 
thing is sure: sust is not the reading of KA. We have even a 
second example for this fact, which is unfortunately mutilated once 
more: CICh. 80 1. 7 is in my opinion to be restored as: 


a-li DHal-di-n[a-di xx-|ra-di-e TAG-e. 





17 That L.-H. is able to get his identification from this very text is the 
consequence of his rendering sidistuali by “ nachdem er wiedererbaut hatte” 
(cf. col. 89). It can be proved, however, that this rendering is wrong. 
The form in -uali is a simple 3rd person singular with the suffix of a 
plural object (cf. above 295). The two forms sidistuni and sidistuali are 
therefore on the same level and perfectly parallel to each other. 

18 Tzvestia Akademii Nauk 1932 p. 345. 

1® MeStaninov, I.c. p. 348 supplies [du]-ra-a, I do not know on what 
evidence. 
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Here we meet the directive of the same expression for which the 
available forms have been listed above. 


III. L.-H. formerly identified the Urartean word pulusi or 
NApulusi with the ideogram DUP.TE;; he restates his reasons once 
more in cols. 60f. He asserts that TE merely forms part of the 
ideogram, though he admits that he cannot give the explanation 
for it. I adopted myself the equation ZA. NF. 5 p. 122, but since 
then I have become more and more sceptical. I wish to set forth 
my doubts here. 

a.) There is no reason at all to regard TE as belonging to the 
ideogram, in other words as something to be explained by Sumer- 
ologists. A Sumerian DUP.TE is entirely unknown, and to assume 
such a word in Urartean epigraphy would be a construction ad hoc. 
It is much more reasonable to see in the syllable TE a phonetic 
complement, the end of the corresponding Urartean word. 

b.) DUP-te and pulusi are used in phrases which for the most 
part are different from each other. In dealing with the setting up 
of the respective objects the Urarteans say: 


DUP-te teru-: CICh. 29. 2 ff.; 88. 3 f.; M.-O. D11, E13; Mus ”° 
II 3, III 7%. 

pulust kuyu-: CICh. 14. 1 ff.; 15. 1 ff.; 31. 12; 33. 1 ff.; 48. 1 f£.; 
52. obv. 1 f£.; 56. 1 ff.; 82. 3; 83. 1 ff.; 84. 1 ff; 85. 1ff.; 89. 1fE.; 
90. 1ff.; 91. 1 ff.; 92. 18; 93. 18; 94. 118.5 95. 198.5; 96. 1 £8.57 
129 Al. 1 ff.; 149. 1 ff.; 151. 1 ff.; Zivin.?? 4; Van Angestan.** 1 ff. 
Once pulusi au- CICh. 168 (pl. XLI). 1 ff. 

The opposites are: 

DUP-te pitu- CICh. 13. rev. 21; 21. 15 f.; 27. 29 f.; 32. rev. 2; 
31. 22 f£.; 34. 7; 35. 7; 38. 4; 47. 10 f.; 51. rev. 2; 87a. 10, b. 10; 
129a1 (pl. XXX) 16; Sayce 50. 35; Sayce 86. 32; Nik. 21. 22; 
Maku**. 7. pulusi suwidu- CICh. 55 rev. 3 ff.; 129 (pl. XXX) 
Al. 15. 

The only exception I know of is the sentence a-lu-se DUP-te 
i-ni su-ti-i-du-li-e, Kelitin (= CICh. 12 and 12 Bis). 37. 





* Doktady Akademii Nauk SSSR. 1930. B p. 207. 

"One expects the name of a god. Probably the restoration is not 
entirely correct. The loss of the stone prevents any examination. 

* Doktady Akademii Nauk SSSR. 1931 B p. 69 ff. 

* MeStaninov, Khaldovedenia p. 265 no. XX. 

* Zapiski Vostotnago Otdielenia 25 pl. 1. 
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ce.) DUP-te is never the main subject in an inscription, the 
object commemorated; pulusi, on the contrary, almost always” 
has this function, particularly in the cases where the word occurs 
in the first few lines of an inscription. It plays there the part 
elsewhere played by a “ palace” or a sanctuary. Since an inscrip- 
tion, as L.-H. himself has stated repeatedly (cf. col. 97), never 
commemorates itself, pulusi cannot mean “ inscription.” 

It is also significant that in CIJCh. 129 (pl. XXX) Al. 15f. 
DUP-te is mentioned immediately after pulusi. That the two 
words are identical is impossible also for this reason. 

d.) The pulusi has a religious significance. The usual type of 
pulust inscription states that the king erected—or whatever uyu- 
may mean *°—this pulusi to this or that deity. Furthermore, 
pulusini-kai is in apparent parallelism to PHaldina KA, denoting 
a sanctuary, in CICh. 56.29. The connection with religious matters 
is evident also from CICh. 129 and 149. 

More precise determination had better be left for future investi- 
gations. 


IV. Hittite scholars will be astonished to learn from cols. 85 ff. 
that so far they have read the name of the country Arzawa errone- 
ously. They are told they must replace their reading Arzawa by 
Arzawt. It is regrettable that L.-H. did not consult anybody 
familiar with Hittite texts before printing such a statement. If he 
had done so, he would have found out that in the Hittite syllabary 
there exists a special sign ut and that also a-1 is used to express 
this succession of sounds. The name under discussion, however, is 
never spelled with wi or a@-t. Hittite scholars will therefore keep to 
their former reading. 

Fully half of the Urartean inscriptions still remain to be edited. 
We look forward with interest to future parts of the Corpus. As 
far as known, the inscriptions of Menuas’ successors surpass those 
of this king in size as well as in historical importance. What 
philology can learn from them can scarcely be overestimated. 





25 As an additional element in OJCh. 31 and 82. 

2° L.-H.’s rendering by “cover with writing” depends upon his inter- 
pretation of pulusi, and becomes uncertain if the latter is not accepted. 
It may be added that i-t CICh. 56. 5 is a conjunction “ when, after.” The 
alleged i-t “as follows” (also ZA. NF. 5 116) very possibly does not exist 
at all. 





PROBLEMS OF RIVERS AND CANALS UNDER 
HAN WU TI (140-87 B.c.). 


M. S. Bates 


HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


A stupy of the treatises on rivers and canals in the Shih chi 
and the Ch‘ten Han shu reveals the reign of Han Wu Ti as a 
central chapter in the millenial struggle of the Chinese race against 
flood and drouth. In the narrative of the control and use of water 
appear economic items—information on agricultural productivity, 
on transportation and regional exchange. There was an evident 
concentration of imperial activities near Hsi-an, which required 
large quantities of grain and wood from a distance. Indications 
of how policy was formed and administration carried on are the 
more valuable because they come naturally in the story of the 
waters: witness the conflicts of local interests, the personal advan- 
tage of high officers, the appeal to superstitious practices, the 
authority of the Yii tradition. The continuing peril of the Huns 
suggests a proposal defiant of geography—to change their whole 
environment and character by running the Yellow River through 
their country. 

Our texts put the effort of Wu Ti’s era in its setting of hundreds 
of years of work with rivers and canals. In undated times a canal 
had been drawn off from the River near K‘aifeng, reaching the sea 
through the Hwai valley; a great canal connected the Hwai with 
the Yangtze; the T‘ai-hu region was cut by water-courses; there 
was a canalized passage from the old Yellow River course in north- 
west Shantung to the sea near Laichow; canals cut the Hupeh 
plain from the left bank of the Han; the Mo was controlled near 
Ya-chow, and the Min was managed in two courses by Ch‘eng-tu. 
In about 400 s.c. the Chang-teh area of northern Honan was 
irrigated from the Chang; and in 247 was begun the highly suc- 
cessful Cheng Kuo canal, carrying water from the Ching across to 
the Lo in southern Shensi (on lines recalled by modern engineer- 
ing) and reclaiming 40,000 ch‘ing (ca. 1,000 sq. m.) of marshy or 
salt land. 

The Shih chi treatise, which Chavannes has translated, covers 
Wu Ti’s reign to a few years after 109 B.c.; thus far the Han shu 
is an equivalent, with many verbal variations which do not yield 
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significant differences of content. Here we are limited to an 
analysis of the recorded facts. 

In 132 B.c. came the great break in the River at Hu-tzii (in 
K‘ai-hsien near Ta-ming), pouring southeastward via the Hwai 
to the sea, the first reported use of this course by the main stream 
of the Yellow River. The breach was not closed, ostensibly because 
of the Grand Councillor’s arguments for letting nature have her 
way, supported by the readers of emanations; but our scribes 
recorded that the Councillor got his income from the territories 
just north of the southward break. Some twenty years later, after 
a succession of bad harvests, the Emperor elaborately undertook 
repair at Hu-tzi, and turned the River into two channels along 
the old course. 

There was a veritable boom in waterways, not always well con- 
sidered. A canal from Hsi-an to near T‘ung-kuan, running south 
of the Wei, was profitable both for transport and for irrigation. 
The Fén canal watering southwestern Shansi was expected to 
produce much grain within easy carriage to the capital; but the 
river changed its course, and soon the canals and fields were aban- 
doned to immigrants from the Yiieh of the southeast. In southern 
Shensi, improvement of the Mien (upper Han) and Pao rivers 
was undertaken, to connect with the Hsieh (Yeh) and Wei by a 
hundred-li portage; there was hope of bringing the grain of the 
Han valley to the capital, of exploiting the building timber and 
bamboos along the way, and of bettering the transport from the 
middle Yangtze. But the rocky channels and irregular torrents 
were never really conquered. A canal east of the Lo (Shensi) is 
obscurely described, seemingly short and unprofitable; part of it 
was said to be built by digging a long line of deep wells, perhaps 
a confused account of an underground watercourse in the loess. 
Other enterprises are referred to as benefiting over 10,000 ch‘ing 
(ca. 250 sq. m.) in each case: three up the Yellow River in the far 
west ; one north and west of Hsi-an; irrigation of two commanderies 
from the Hwai; a project in Shou-kuang, (N. central) Shantung; 
use of the Wen below T“ai Shan. 

Ssii-ma Ch‘ien concludes his treatise with an account of his 
own travel and observation on the watercourses, while the Han 
shu continues the story. Further irrigation was attempted in 
southern Shensi, supplementing the Cheng Kuo project. Most 
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successful was the Pai canal from the Ching to the Wei near Lo- 
yang (Shensi), two hundred li in length. “When the people 
secured its benefits, they made a song in these words: ‘ Whence 
came our cultivated fields? From the gleaming reservoirs at Ku- 
k‘ou. The Cheng Kuo was earlier, and then the Pai canal. Grasp 
the spade to make clouds, and break open the channel to cause rain.’ 
In one shih of water from the Ching there are several tow (1/10 of 
a shih) of mud; thus there is both irrigation and fertilization, 
lengthening our ears of grain. The feeding and clothing of the 
metropolitan district, with its vast population, that tells the pro- 
ductiveness of these two canals. 

“At this time there was concern regarding the Hsiung Nu. 
Those who pushed for glory and gain, and who discoursed of [pos- 
sible] advantages were very numerous. A man of Ch‘, T‘ing Nien, 
offered a written proposal which declared: ‘The River emerges 
from the K‘un Lun and passes through the central state to flow 
into the P‘eng Hai. This is its geographical setting, sloping from 
the northwest plateau southward and eastward; you may observe 
the nature of the territory according to the maps. If you order the 
hydrographic engineers to level down the high places, opening a 
great river which would come forth from the plateau, traverse the 
middle of the Hu country, and flow eastward to the sea; in this 
way the land east of the passes would be perpetually freed from 
flood disasters, and the northern frontier would not suffer from 
the Hsiung Nu. ... The Hu robbers are a calamity, invading 
and plundering us, overthrowing our armies and slaughtering our 
commanders, exposing their skeletons in the wilderness. The 
Empire is forever warding off the Hsiung Nu; but does not suffer 
from the hundred Yiieh, because streams separate them and culti- 
vated lands divide them. . . ”’ 

“When the proposal had been presented, the Emperor praised 
it, replying as follows: ‘T‘ing Nien’s plan has been thoroughly 
considered. But the River indeed was directed by the great Yii. 
When sages carry out their enterprises, they act for the benefit of 
ten thousand generations. What is in relation with the bright 
spirits is, we fear, difficult to alter.’ 

“After [the work at] Hsiianfang, the river again broke north- 
ward at Kuant‘ao (just S. W. of K‘aihsien), branching off as the 
Tun-shih river, going northeastward across the Wei commandery 
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and Ch‘ing-ho, Hsin-tu (Chichow), and P‘eng-hai to enter the sea, 
It was broad and deep as the great rivers; so they accepted the 
course of nature and did not block it. Since the channel was 
opened, the four or five commanderies north and east of Kuan-t‘ag 
have, it is true, suffered slightly at times from the waters; on the 
other hand the six commanderies south of Yen-chow have had no 
trouble with floods.” 

As the Han shu goes beyond Wu Ti to the Wang Mang era, it 
records with increased detail the accumulation of experience, and 
discussions of principle reached a discrimination that has not 
been greatly surpassed in two thousand years. In some places 
there had been built through the centuries a series of parallel 
dikes extending tens of li back from the River, and stone facings 
protected several long stretches. Officials observed that for a long 
period all breaks had come within a certain reach of the River, 
and urged a new channel start from there. Some officers were 
continually weighing the injuries and risks to areas north and 
south of the River, and one insisted that channels be kept open to 
both of the main mouths, dividing the dangers. Opponents of any 
particular plan could usually denounce it as “ unconstitutional” 
because it did not follow the scheme of Yii. There were specific 
reports on areas damaged, buildings destroyed, persons driven out, 
transfer of funds and grain to flooded regions, costs of repair, 
settlement of refugees. Special rewards stimulated officials to 
efficiency and economy, while one high dignitary rebuked by the 
emperor committed suicide. 

As to policy, there was a preponderance for conformity to nature, 
with the backing of Taoist concepts if you like. Why not use the 
vast expenditures on dikes and relief to move the peasants and let 
breaks be utilized in natural places? Why should the great system 
of the Han contend with the waters for a paltry foot of land here 
and there? The worst way is simply to build the dikes higher and 
higher, for that means no limit to cost and effort and danger. 
People lose half their time on dike-work; in the undrained (per- 
haps brackish) areas near the river people become sick, vegetation 
fails, even fish and turtles do not thrive. A compromise policy 
retains dikes, but draws off water in canals. This practice is diffi- 
cult at changing levels, but the advantages of reclamation, increased 
fertility, and transportation are considerable. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Hebrew and Aramaic from Beth Shemesh 


Professor Elihu Grant’s most recent volume, Rumetleh (Hav- 
erford, 1934), continuing the reports of his excavations at ‘Ain 
Shems, brings interesting material, with some items of especial 
importance. It is excellently illustrated, as usual, containing 
thirty-two plates in half tone, three colored plates, and six maps, 
besides figures in the text. It is furnished with an Index which 
includes also the material reported in the former publications, 
Beth Shemesh (1929), and Ain Shems I (1931) and II (1932) ; 
a very useful feature. The volume will be reviewed by experts in 
Palestinian archaeology; it is the purpose of the present writer to 
attempt the decipherment of four brief inscriptions found at this 
site, each offering its own peculiar problem. Two of the number 
are jar handle inscriptions of the common sort, containing names 
of men; a third jar handle presents a legend of a hitherto unknown 
type; the fourth object is a private seal brought to light in the 
earlier (British) excavation at Beth Shemesh. 

The stamped impressions on jar handles are sometimes indistinct 
or defective. In the present examples we are fortunate in having 
before us drawings which may be relied upon as accurate. The two 
inscriptions published in Rumeileh come from Iron Age levels, and 
their script also marks them as of the best period of Hebrew 
epigraphy. In the case of the inscription from Room 379 (Fig. 
2A, p. 29), the fact that two jar handles with the same impression 
were found (p. 67) adds to our confidence in the reading. The 
characters, as drawn, are those of the 8th or 7th century B.c. The 
reading above the usual dividing line is $D3?; below the line, $57. 

If we have here two Hebrew proper names, as is altogether prob- 
able, they are at least unfamiliar. It is noticeable that each of the 
two ends in aleph; hypocoristica in -d are not very common in the 
old Hebrew known to us (though in actual use, in ordinary inter- 
course, they may have been much more numerous than our texts 
give us reason to believe). As for S23, it could be the abbrevia- 
tion (Zakk&) of such familiar names as Zachariah or Zakkir. The 
name 8D, on the other hand, is problematic. A theophoric name 
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containing either TDD (Ps. 85:3) or 9DD (Ps. 78:7), cf. the 
mnvyin of the EHlephantine papyri, may be conjectured; beyond 
doubtful guesses we shall hardly come at present. 

The inscription on the jar handle found in Room 376 is de- 
scribed (p.68) as both small and crowded; it is also somewhat 
defective. The characters, as copied, are of the same age as in the 
former case. See again Fig. 2A, p. 29. Above the line the letters 
are M39?; below the line, 333|®, with a dividing mark after the 
first letter. The first name is evidently O30, familiar from the 
O. T. (Menahem), and found on a seal excavated by Bliss at Tell 
el-Judeideh. The three remaining letters, BGB, make a most 
unpromising combination, the least that we could ask for is another 
G; and the question arises, whether this impression of the stamp 
can be trusted. Further study may possibly bring new light. 

The inscribed object mentioned above as found in the British 
excavations at ‘Ain Shems is a small scarab seal, published in the 
P. EH. F. Annual, II (1912-1913), pp. 91 f. (with an enlarged fac- 
simile of the impression) and Plate LXI,1. See also David Dir- 
inger, Le Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche (Firenze, 1934), pp. 206f. 
and Plate XX, fig. 18. The reading hitherto adopted is: above 
the line, A8M7; below the line, 98Ty3. The date indicated by the 
archaeological evidence is given as c. 700. The inscription has 
received no satisfactory interpretation (see Diringer). 

The Hebrew characters on the seal are roughly and clumsily 
made, and I venture to think that they have not been correctly 
read. The third letter in the first line is not aleph, but samekh. 
Diringer repeats what others have said in holding that the former 
letter is “ abbastanza chiara,” since it has only two transverse lines. 
But his Plate XXII, 9b, shows a samekh with only two such lines 
(read as this letter by several experts, without hesitation), and he 
includes the form in his own Table of old Hebrew characters. I 
lay no weight on the fact that Euting’s Table of Aramaic alpha- 
bets in Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum has a speci- 
men exactly like the one on this seal (an example from the Egyp- 
tian papyri), for it seems to me a mere coincidence; but I think 
that the reading of samekh on our seal is certain. In the final 
letter in the line I can see only yodh, not hé. The short but heavy 
stroke at the bottom, running to the right, seems decisive. The 
name Hassai (cf. Zakkai) would be a regular abbreviation of 
AYIDM (1 Chr. 3:20). 
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As for the second line of the inscription, we may well be satisfied 
with the reading given above. The name Ba‘d’él sounds strange to 
readers of O. T. Hebrew, but it seems to be sufficiently supported 
by the M*TY3 which occurs twice in the Elephantine papyri. The 
proposal of Pére Vincent (Revue Biblique, 34 [1925], p. 440), to 
read the familiar Biblical name 87), would be very attractive if 


the preceding characters could be made to agree; but the reading 
of beth is clear beyond question at the beginning of the second line, 
and is quite impossible at the end of the first line. 

A jar handle inscription published by Grant in his volume Beth 
Shemesh (1929), p. 213, is of unusual interest. The object was 
picked up by Grant on the untouched surface of the mound, at 
the beginning of his excavation (see p. 18). The script is plainly 
of later date than that of the two inscriptions discussed above, 
published in Rumeileh. There is however one character which 
seems to prohibit carrying the date down far. The kaph of 
this type, the favorite form in the older Hebrew writing, finely 
exemplified for instance in the Siloam inscription, seems to have 
disappeared from use during the two centuries of Persian rule of 
Palestine. It was foreign to every variety of Aramaic script, and 
by the latter it eventually was crowded out. The Jewish coinage, 
with all its great variety of types of script, has no example of 
the form here considered, and this would seem to show that it had 
long been out of use. Regarding the progress of this displacement, 
however, we have as yet no information. 

Another example of the later use of this form of kaph is to be 
seen in the terra cotta object (label?) excavated by Bliss in 1900 
at Tell el-Judeideh; see P. H. F., Q. St., 32, p. 221 and Plate VII; 
Bliss, Excavations in Palestine, p. 122. The character is noticeably 
like our specimen, exactly similar in the form of the head, where 
the line of the shaft is continued in the middle line of the three, 
rather than in the one at the right, as in the older form. The 
meaning of the legend, M725, is uncertain, and so is the date, 
though it can hardly be doubted that the object belongs to the 
Persian period. The safest guess for both inscriptions would seem 
to be the fifth century, though the fourth may be possible. 

In the inscription from Beth Shemesh, the characters in the 
upper line are 99339, with the second ? reversed; the lower line 
has 094%. ‘The reversing of the final letter in the first line is 
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merely for symmetry, to correspond to the same letter at the begin- 
ning of the line. This device which I remember to have seen in 
at least one other Jewish inscription is also to be found in the late 
Phoenician seal published by me in this JouRNAL, 28 (1907), 
p. 354. 

As far as I am aware, the only attempt to interpret which has 
been made is that by Diringer, op. cit., p. 342. He is troubled by 
the reversed lamedh, cuts quite loose from it, and conjectures hé 
instead; obtaining a proper name /1°53, which he admits to be a 
strange compound and does not attempt to explain. The lower line 
is supposed by him to contain the familiar name Shallim. 

If I am not mistaken, this is a jar handle stamp of a new 
type—the type of inscription ancient enough, to be sure, inasmuch 
as it carries a good omen. It begins with a feminine imperative; 
feminine, because these jars were carried by women; and the in- 
scription says, in effect, “ Good luck to her who shall handle this 
jar!” It reads 09¥’? °537, “lay hold in peace!” and, since this 
verb is known to us as only Aramaic, the vocalization is doubtless 
D?w? °327. The interpretation seems quite certain, and the legend 


is an interesting monument of Palestinian life and language. We 
are perpetually surprised to find how modern the ancients were. 
This bit of writing, moreover, appears to be the earliest known 
witness to the adoption of Aramaic as the popular speech in Judea. 
I hope to return to this subject elsewhere. 


CHARLES C. TORREY. 
Yale University. 


The Conjunction of May 205 B.C. 


Tue History of the Earlier Han Dynasty, written by Pan Ku 
(58-82 A.D.) and others, in chap. I, p. 18b, reads, “In the first 
year, in the winter, the tenth month (November 14-December 12, 
207 B.c.) there was a conjunction of the five planets in (the con- 
stellation) tung-ching.” 

Dr. J, K. Fotheringham of Oxford has very kindly calculated 
this conjunction. According to his results, this conjunction cannot 
have been correctly recorded for 207 B. c., inasmuch as at that time, 
altho the planets were within about 41° of longitude of each other, 
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“Mercury and Jupiter were on one side of the sun, visible as 
morning stars, and Venus, Mars, and Saturn were on the other side, 
visible as evening stars.” In 206 B.c., Mars was far away from 
Jupiter. 

The date of closest approach for these planets was on May 30, 
205 B. c., when the planetary longitudes were as follows: Mercury 
and Jupiter at 88.3° right ascension, Saturn at 90.7°, Mars at 
98.4°, and Venus at 111.3°. The total range in right ascension 
was thus 23°. 

But at that time all the planets were not in the constellation 
tung-ching. The right ascensions of the stars in that constellation 
are calculated for 205 B.c. by Dr. Fotheringham as follows: 
Gemini as 62.8°, v as 64.9°, € as 67.3°, y as 67.8°, € as 70.5°, Z as 
73.3°, and A as 77.7°. Tung-ching is however stated by Chinese 
authorities to contain 33 Chinese degrees, which is about 32.5° in 
European measurement. The next constellation in the Chinese 
zodiac is kuet, whose constituent stars ranged at that date from 
95.3° to 98.8° R. A. This constellation is said to contain 4 Chinese 
degrees (about 3.9° in our measurement). Hence “it is clear 
from this that the space between one asterism in the list of zodia- 
cal constellations and the next was reckoned to the preceeding 
asterism. At least this was so with tung-ching.” Then tung-ching 
extended from 62.8° to 95.3° R. A. Even so, on May 30th, Mars 
was in kuet and Venus in the next constellation, liu. 

Dr. Fotheringham has however calculated that on May 16th, 
205 B. c., when Mercury was first opposite the first star in tung- 
ching, being at 62.8°, the other planets were located as follows: 
Jupiter at 85.0°, Mars at 88.8°, Saturn at 88.9°, and Venus at 
95.9°. They were thus spread over 33.1° of longitude. The first 
four planets were in tung-ching, and Venus was just over in kuet. 
Venus had last been seen in tung-ching on May 14th, two evenings 
previous. But kuei is usually mentioned together with tung-ching 
in the History of the Earlier Han Dynasty; the two were grouped 
together as the constellation shun-show (lit., “the head of the 
quail.”) Chinese astronomers thus had no difficulty in giving “ the 
conjunction the benefit of any doubt.” We may then take the 
middle of May 205 B.c. as the date of this conjunction. 

How did this conjunction get dated in November 207 B.c. in 
the History? That date was the result of a misunderstanding on 
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the part of its author. The earliest extant statement about this 
conjunction is found in the Shih chi, chap. XXVII, p. 40a, “ When 
the Han dynasty triumphed, the five planets appeared in conjunc- 
tion in (the constellation) twng-ching.” (Cf. E. Chavannes, 
Memoires de Se-ma Ts‘ien, vol. III, p. 407.) Chavannes adds a 
note that this conjunction happened in 200 B.c., on the authority 
of Ssu-ma Ch‘en’s So yin. But the So yin gives that date, not to 
this conjunction, but to the event mentioned next, the siege of Kao- 
tsu at P‘ing-ch‘eng, for the note comes after the sentence recount- 
ing the siege. Elsewhere the Shih chi (cf. Chavannes, ibid., vol. 
II, pp. 389, 390) gives this date for the siege. 

The date when “the Han dynasty triumphed ” may be variously 
given. One answer, besides that of the Han History, is that the 
triumph occurred when Han Kao-tsu returned from his virtual 
banishment to Han by Hsiang Yi and conquered the three states 
that had been set up by Hsiang Yii to succeed the state of Ch‘in— 
which was June 206 B.c. Kao-tsu however first actually assumed 
imperial prerogatives when he did away with the Ch‘in dynasty’s 
gods of the land and grain and substituted his own gods—which 
is dated in the History of the Earlier Han Dynasty on March 5, 
205 s.c. About the time of the conjunction in May 205 B.o., 
Kao-tsu did triumph over Hsiang Yii, in that he, together with 
his allies, entered P‘eng-ch‘eng, Hsiang Yii’s capital, but he was 
severely defeated immediately afterwards. Perhaps this conjunc- 
tion actually helped him to keep up his courage after that defeat, 
for the History tells that he was not cast down by that annihilating 
defeat, from which he barely escaped with his own life, and after 
which his allies all left him, but immediately set on foot new pro- 
jects to overthrow Hsiang Yii. Hsiang Yii was however not killed 
until January 202 B. c., and Kao-tsu did not ascend the throne as 
emperor until February 22, 202 B.c. It was thus quite natural that 
Kao-tsu’s assumption of imperial prerogatives in March 205 B.C. 
should have been linked with the conjunction in May, and that the 
conjunction should have been said to have happened when the 
Han dynasty triumphed. 

The astrological interpretation of this conjunction also assisted 
in bringing about the statement in the History. The ancient 
Chinese allocated the various regions of the sky to various states, 
just as was the case in the ancient Mediterranean world. Accord- 
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ing to Cheng Chung (ca. 5 B.0.-83 a.D.), shun-shou, which in- 
cludes tung-ching and kuei, was allocated to Ch‘in. Since Kao-tsu 
had possessed himself of this territory, it is natural that the con- 
junction should have been interpreted with reference to his dynasty. 
Ying Shao (ca. 140-206 a. pD.) remarks that this conjunction indi- 
cated that a new emperor of a new dynasty would conquer by his 
righteousness. 

Because of this astrological interpretation, when the exact date 
of the conjunction had been forgotten, it was natural to have put 
this conjunction at the beginning of the Han dynasty’s reign. Liu 
Hsiang (80-9 B.c.) wrote, “ When the Han (dynasty) entered 
(the region of) Ch‘in, the five planets appeared in conjunction in 
(the constellation) tung-ching.” In the Shih chi, chap. LXXXIX, 
p. 9b (repeated in the Han History, chap. XXXII, pp. 6b, Ya) we 
find a further detail, “The old gentleman Kan said, ‘When the 
King of Han (Kao-tsu) entered the pass (October 207 B.c.), the 
five planets appeared in conjunction in (the constellation) tung- 
ching. Tung-ching is the portion (of the heavens allocated to) 
Ch'in. Whoever reaches (that place) first should have been made 
its king.’ ” 


With the foregoing statements before him, it is quite natural 
that Pan Ku should have written as he did and dated this con- 
junction at the official beginning of the Han dynasty in Novem- 
ber 207 B. c. He evidently had no exact record of the conjunction 
except the foregoing passages and was not sorry, in his record, to 
glorify the dynasty under which he was writing. 


Homer H. Duss. 
Library of Congress. 
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Les noms propres sud-sémitiques. By G. RycKMANS (Louvain), 
3 vols.; pp. xxi 415; 134; xxiv 206. Louvain: Bureaux du 
Muséon; 1934-35. 


The first volume of this sumptuous work received in its manu- 
script condition the prize of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 1930; this has been expanded by the editor to the 
present three volumes, a massive opus of 800 pages. It is to be 
warmly hailed as the first long step towards booking the lexical 
contents of the South Arabian inscriptions. Withal it confines 
itself to the proper names, but this limitation is an index of the 
vast amount of material which has slowly and with arduous care 
been brought to light from the interior of ancient Arabia, amount- 
ing to some 7000 inscriptions, as the editor reckons. Only scanty 
lexical compendia have as yet been published. In 1917 Pilter 
published an Index of the South Arabian Proper Names contained 
in the Corpus of Semitic Inscriptions, vol. [V. Since the Glossary 
in Hommel’s Chrestomathie of Minaean texts (1893) Rossini has 
published in his Chrestomathia (1931) a most valuable Glossary, 
which goes beyond the limits of the texts in his selection. Other- 
wise apart from indexes of words discussed in various monographs, 
e. g. in Rhodokanakis’s invaluable publications, there is no col- 
lection of lexical material, and the student is forced to compile his 
glossary for himself. 

“South Arabian” of the title is used in its philological, not 
geographical sense, and this lexicon includes not only the names of 
the Minaeans, Sabaeans and related peoples, but also those of the 
northern Lihyanite, Safaitic and Thamudene groups, as well as the 
proper names found in epigraphic Ethiopic. The editor has devoted 
careful criticism to all the texts and published studies, an arduous 
work indeed especially in view of the difficult interpretation of the 
innumerable graffiti of the northern groups. The reader should in 
the first place give his attention to the Preface of vol. I, in which 
the editor explains the disposition of his material. The arrange- 
ment according to a series of lexical groupings may at first seem 
complicated ; as the editor remarks in his Preface, “ no classification 
is faultless”; but with an understanding of his method the reader 
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will appreciate the value of his distinction of materials. Vol. I 
contains in several chapters the “ Names of Gods,” “of Persons,” 
“of Ethnic Groups,” “ of Places,” “ of Months,” with an Appendix 
of “ Ethiopic Names.” The classification of human personal names 
is as follows: (1) Simple Proper Names, in two classes, (a) De- 
nominative Names, e. g. ’ab, “ Father,” ’usama, “ Lion,” (b) Simple 
Verbal Names, which makes the largest group of all, pp. 39-217; 
(2) Theophorous Names; (3) Composite Names; and finally with 
due caution Names of Uncertain or Unknown Provenance. The 
student should carefully note the Additions and Corrections, pp. 389- 
415, consisting largely of supplemental material that came to hand 
in the continuance of the original work. Vol. II, Répertoires 
alphabétiques, contains two indexes which serve the previous 
volume; first a useful index of the roots of the elements in proper 
names which do not begin with the root in question or with the 
first radical of the root. The second is a General Alphabetic Index, 
with cross-references to the analytic lists in vol. I. It is to this 
index that in case of uncertainty as to classification the reader 
should first apply. The same index also contains a full supplement 
of all citations of names, complementing the first indexes, which 
gave only exemplary citations. Vol. III is a General Concordance 
of South Semitic Inscriptions; it is divided under the heads of the 
several South Arabian dialects. The volume is in a word a biblio- 
graphical index, a most welcome supplement to the lexicon. In 
brief, it gives a means of locating the often frequent publications of 
a given text, and this by a very careful system of abbreviations. 
If for instance the reader desires to follow the subsequent treatment 
of any one of the 985 texts in the Corpus, he can obtain under its 
number the concordance of publications; and so similarly for 
Glaser’s 1756 numbers. This work is of immeasurable value, as any 
student will realize who has attempted to make his way through 
the accumulated and scattered literature. 

The lexical material is treated with scrupulous care. The root 
in classical Arabic is given, if attainable, along with the meaning 
of the vocable, which is presented in transliteration. The treatment 
often expands into a considerable note in discussion of readings 
and interpretations. It may be remarked that there remains much 
to be done on the forms and the semantics of these ancient names, 
80 far antedating those of literary Arabic, and often to be compared 
rather with the older Semitic languages. For instance we have 
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frequently to do with the polarization of Semitic roots. Thus the 
name 33) is translated “ Amm rejects,” which seems impossible 
as a proper name; this interpretation follows the Arabic root nakira 
“to ignore.” The Hebrew follows this meaning in nokri 
“ stranger,” but its verb in Hifil means “to recognize ”; a parallel 
may be found in English “to look into,” which implies an initial 
ignorance. Under the list of Simple Proper Names are many which 
are abbreviations of compounds; e. g. divine names become personal, 
as Il, Ilat (ct. Biblical Eli, and Jehu, which Akkadian and Syriac 
properly present as Yahu) ; others are reduced to the predicate of 
the original theophorous name, e. g. Nebat (as with the name of 
Jeroboam I’s father); this may be the case with the name ‘k 
“ancient,” possibly reduced from a form like the Sabaean name 
‘Amm-‘tk “Amm is ancient,” with which is to be compared not only 
“the Ancient of Days” of Daniel with same root in the Aramaic 
epithet, but also the Ras Shamra epithets for El as eternal. Such 
a frequent element as dmr (see II, pp. 6, 46) is evidently a divine 
element, and is to be explained from the Syriac dmr with its notion 
of “reverence,” cf. “the Fear of Israel,” Gen. 31: 42; the same 
root is found in Biblical Zimri, Zimran. I note with interest the 
name listed in I, p. 265, transliterated as Sab‘an‘aSrawan, i.e. 
“the seventeenth,” which is to be explained as a date-name, compare 
my note on Bath-sheba, JQR. 24, 264 f. 

But our notice cannot extend beyond presenting the richness of 
this fine compendium, for which Semitic philology is immensely 
indebted to M. Ryckmans. It is a work that will stand alongside 
of our great Semitic lexica. And the reviewer expresses the hope 
that M. Ryckmans may proceed now to a complete lexicon of the 
South Arabian inscriptions. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana, By Janu CHARPENTIER. 
Uppsala, 1934. Pp. 66. 


This brochure reviews the life of Apollonius of Tyana, chiefly as 
recorded by Philostratus in his Vita Apollonii. Mr. Charpentier 
believes that the diary of Damis really existed and he is inclined to 
accept the other sources of Philostratus. He summarizes briefly the 
chief articles dealing with the Indian travels of Apollonius and 
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points out that a knowledge of India and its customs might have 
eliminated some of the scepticism regarding the visit of Apollonius. 

But, though Mr. Charpentier emphasizes that the excavations at 
Taxila have vindicated Philostratus in his description of the city, 
it seems to me that he himself too readily assumes that other state- 
ments of Philostratus are merely fanciful. I hold no brief for the 
reliability of Philostratus nor even for the visit to India of Apol- 
lonius; but surely certain statements can not be dismissed sum- 
marily as untrue. In one case, at least, I believe Philostratus to be 
sustained by the facts. 

Mr. Charpentier says (p. 25), “ As grapes have never been culti- 
vated within India proper wine was never prepared within the 
country.” On p. 60 he says again that grapes were never grown in 
India, and dismisses the notice regarding vines and wine (Ap. III. 
5) as without foundation. He is not the first, by any means, to say 
that grapes were nof grown in India, but I have never seen any 
reason given for the statement. Perhaps it goes back to Baber who 
says, in his sweeping condemnation of things Indian, that they had 
no grapes and no melons.’ Tod helped spread the idea: “To 
Baber . . . India is indebted for the introduction of its melons and 
grapes. . . .2. But there is plain evidence to the contrary. Hema- 
candra (1088-1172 a.p.) was obviously familiar with the grape. 
He lists it among other trees and plants in the Abhidhanacintéamani 
(4. 221), and in the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra (1. 6. 409) he 
refers to Sabaris on Mt. Satrufijaya drinking madhu made from 
grapes (draksé), the date palm (kharjira) and the palmyra palm 
(tala). Surely madhu made from grapes is wine; but assuming 
that it might be only unfermented grape juice, it is clear that the 
grape was no novelty in Gujarat at least four centuries before 
Baber. It is more difficult to say whether it was growing in India 
in the time of Apollonius, but it seems not improbable. It is men- 
tioned in the Jain Agamas,* and the word dakkhavana* occurs, 
which sounds like a cultivated vineyard. 

Mr. Charpentier dismisses other things also as “sheer fancy ” 





* Leyden, Memoirs of Babar, p. 333. 

*Tod, Annals and, Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 643. 

*Pindaniryukti 169 and the Sthananga 3. 4. 

‘Anuyogadvara 131. According to the lexicons, Susruta mentions the 
grape several times, and draéksdvana occurs in the Harivanhéa, but I have 
not these texts to ascertain the context. 
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too readily (p. 60).° Surely the wild asses with one horn are 
rhinoceroses, and are not the dragons the hooded cobras and huge 
pythons, granting that much fiction is mingled with their descrip- 
tion? A thousand stadia a day for a camel does not seem an im- 
possibility (p. 37). The Encyclopedia Britannica (s.v. camel) 
says that the dromedary “is celebrated for its fleetness, carrying its 
rider when necessary 100 miles a day.” The same work (s. v. lion) 
says that within the nineteenth century the lion’s range extended 
through the northwest parts of Hindustan, so it does not seem 
“utterly doubtful” (p. 38) that lions were seen by Apollonius, 
The consumption of lion-flesh is more startling, but apparently not 
unheard of. Berwick * quotes Bruce’ as saying that he had eaten it. 

Mr. Charpentier dismisses the stay with the “ philosophers” as 
wholly imaginary, mainly because all the details do not apply to 
any one sect which we know. But that is hardly sufficient reason. 
Most of the description undoubtedly applies to Indian ascetics, as 
he admits. There are infinite variations of rules and customs 
among Indian ascetics today. It would be very easy to describe 
accurately a group that would be very difficult for even contempo- 
raries to identify. 

The author’s conclusions are that Apollonius existed, that the 


diary of Damis existed, that Book II was written by a traveler who 
went as far as the altars of Alexander but no further, and that 
Book III is mainly fanciful, based on other writings. I do not 
think such a distinction can be made between Books II and III. 


HELEN M. JoHNSON. 
Osceola, Missouri. 





5 Cf. Briggs, JAOS 51. 278. 

*The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, translated from the Greek of 
Philostratus, with notes and illustrations. By the Rev. Edward Berwick, 
London, 1809. 

7 Presumably, Bruce’s Travels. Berwick’s translation has many interest- 
ing, however uncritical, notes. He says (p. 73): “The wandering Arabs are 
exempted from paying tribute to either Tunis or Algiers, on account of 
their being obliged by the institution of their founder to eat lion’s flesh for 
their daily food. Bruce mentions his having eaten of three different aged 
lions, of which none were tolerable.” He also quotes Buffon (presumably 
from the Histoire Naturelle) as saying that Indians and negroes frequently 
eat the flesh of lions, and that Indians eat the flesh of tigers. 
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The Origin and Development of Religion in Vedic Literature. By 
P. S. DEsHMUKH. ... With a foreword by A. BERRIEDALE 
KeitH. London: Oxrorp University Press, 1933. xvi 


+ 378 pp. 


This Oxford doctoral dissertation was completed about ten years 
ago; no publication since 1924 seems to have been used in it. It is 
thus out of date bibliographically at least; but also in other ways. 
It should not have been published without far-reaching revision. 

As a descriptive account of the religion of the Veda it is negligi- 
ble, and doubtless is not meant to claim much originality. Only a 
minor part is devoted to this subject: that part contains chiefly a 
brief and conventional treatment of Rigvedic mythology (closely 
following Macdonell for the most part), plus a yet briefer and more 
perfunctory chapter on the Brahmanas; nothing on the Upanisads, 
and next to nothing on the Atharva Veda. It is, indeed, clear from 
the title that the author’s interest lies elsewhere; namely, in de- 
veloping his theories of the origin of Indic and Indo-European 
religion (and even of religion generally), and its relation to magic. 
In itself, the Vedic religion serves as a sort of peg on which to hang 
an extensive structure of speculation, which occupies the greater 
part of the book. 

Mr. D. draws a sharp line between “ magic,” which is “ coercive,” 
and “religion,” which is devotional and “ propitiatory” (p. 20). 
These two are regarded as mutually exclusive and irreconcilable 
opposites, “ fundamentally different attitudes of mind” (p. 131), 
altho sometimes it is admitted that both may have existed side 
by side “from very early times” (p. 135). Among the Indo- 
Europeans, “ magic,” if it existed at all (which sometimes the 
author inclines to doubt, p. 63), was very unimportant compared 
with devotional “religion.” Their migratory life “ would prevent 
them from being very superstitious or magical,” since “magic, 
generally speaking, is the curse of a settled .. . life” (p. 63),— 
an astonishing dictum for which no evidence is offered (it is news 
to me that nomads are “ generally ” not addicted to magic). Like 
the Indo-Europeans, their descendants the Indo-Iranians and the 
Vedic Indians were devotees of true “ religion,” and had little or 
no “magic.” Even the Atharva Veda contains “ not truly magical 
charms ” but “ degenerate forms of prayer ” (p. 135); and further- 
more, the Atharvan compositions are very late and belong only to a 
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decadent stage of Vedic religion. “The Rigveda is the only book 
where we can find the pure Vedic religion ” (p. 198). 

From this it may be guessed that Mr. D. is vigorously opposed 
to the theory that religion develops out of magic. Much that he 
says against this theory has a great deal of force. But he is go 
ardent in the cause that he comes perilously close to arguing that 
magic develops out of religion. Indeed he actually does argue that 
about Atharvan magic, as we saw. Here, he certainly goes much 
too far. In fact, I think he greatly exaggerates the cleavage between 
what he calls “magic” and “religion.” Let us accept his dis- 
tinction between these terms (it has its convenience, tho I can 
see also some inconveniences); let us call “coercive” super- 
naturalistic practices and compositions “ magical,” and devotional 
ones “religious.” That it is possible to make such a distinction, 
in the abstract, may be admitted. Yet both seem to me better 
described as different aspects of the same thing; and (what is really 
important) at any rate no psychological (or, if you like, linguistic) 
distinction is made between them in the Veda. As a matter of fact, 
primitive—and even not so primitive—man naturally tries to impose 
his will on his environment by force so far as he thinks he can, and 
resorts to propitiation of some sort or other only when he feels con- 
fronted by force majeure, or when he thinks that cajolery is apt to 
be easier or more effective than a domineering attitude. He deals 
thus with his fellow humans, and quite similarly with the non- 
human powers with which he comes in contact, and to which his 
animistic fancy assigns volitional and other anthropomorphic func- 
tions like his own. (See my essay on “The Religion of the Veda” 
in Religions of the Past and Present, ed. J. A. Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, 1918, especially p. 117f.) “Gods” are merely “ spirits” 
or mysterious powers too mighty to be dominated by force; that is 
their only distinction from the powers used in “ magic.” There are 
many border-line cases which slip over from one class to the other 
according to shifts of human psychology; nay, even the highest 
“ gods ” may, in extreme cases, be conceived as “ coercible ”: witness 
the Brahmanas, where (we may grant Mr. Deshmukh) “ religion” 
has changed (“ degenerated ” if you like) into “magic.” Gen- 
erally, on the other hand, a man does not pray to his ox or his plow, 
simply because he thinks he doesn’t have to, in order to control 
them. If he thinks he could profit by cajoling them instead of 
bullying them, he does so; then “ magic” changes into “ religion.” 
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Taken as a whole, neither is “older ” than the other and neither 
“originates from” the other. But also, the two are inextricably 
blended—rather, in the Veda at least, never at all distinguished 
psychologically (aliter, linguistically). They are very frequently 
combined in the same verses, both Vedic and other. 

This is disputed by Mr. D. on p. 155, where we read that except 
the word mantra, “ which in the Indian vernaculars has come to 
mean ‘incantation,’ but which originally meant ‘a hymn,’ there 
cannot be found in the Sanskrit language any words for ‘ magic,’ 
‘magical,’ or ‘ magician,’ and ‘ priest,’ ‘ priestly,’ or ‘ priesthood ’ 
which have anything common between them.” [ think it can 
very easily be shown that this is the reverse of the truth. In the 
Veda it would be much more nearly true, and indeed would involve 
very little exaggeration, to say that every such word has both mean- 
ings; the fact being, as I said, that to the Vedic consciousness the 
two are absolutely one. Any Sanskrit dictionary will show that 
mantra means “magic charm” as well as “devotional hymn” 
already in the Rigveda itself (I am sure Mr. D. cannot mean that 
this alleged “ change” does not occur until “the Indian vernacu- 
lars,” tho his statement is most unfortunate, in suggesting that 
absurdity). Exactly the same is true of brahman, which is probably 
the favorite word of the Atharvan magicians for their own charms 
(so used about a hundred times). They constantly call themselves 
brahman, vipra, vipascit, kdru, etc. (references in Whitney’s Word 
Index). In short, they apply all the time to themselves and their 
activities the entire vocabulary used by the Rigvedic priest-poets of 
themselves and their activities, except only technical words referring 
to the specific ritual rdle of the Rigvedic (hotar) priest. Mr. D. 
makes much of the fact that ydtudhana and ydtuvid (“ sorcerer, 
black-magician ”) are not used of priests. A curiously naive argu- 
ment! These are terms of abuse. They are applied never to the 
speaker but only to those who use magic against “us.” The 
yatudhana is simply a vipra whom the speaker hates; naturally he 
is not complimented by identification with the speaker’s own class. 
We, the vipras, do the same things that the yatudhdna does (the 
AV. is full of such charms—as well as of their antidotes), but of 
course only for our own righteous ends; the enemy is by definition 
wicked, 

On p. 60 it is argued that if magic had flourished in Rigvedic 
times as it did (he here admits) in Atharvan times, the RV. could 
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not have been “ kept free from any traces of ” it “ by the care and 
cunning of the collectors of the hymns,” so as “ to leave no trace 
of its existence whatsoever, even in that most heterogeneous of col- 
lections called the Rigveda.” It would be hard to crowd into a short 
passage a greater number of errors. The Rigveda as we have it 
contains plenty of “ magic.” There are genuine Atharvanic charms, 
not only in Books 1 and 10 (e.g. the vermin-charm 1. 191), but 
even in the family-books (e. g. the sleep-charm 7. 55, part of which 
occurs in the AV. where it is more at home). And it is only in its 
present expanded form (containing magic) that the RV. can prop- 
erly be called a “ heterogeneous collection.” If we should limit our 
consideration to the original kernel, which we can roughly deter- 
mine as the hieratic family collections (partly included in Book 1) 
and Book 9 (minus certain late accretions to them, of course not 
clearly definable at times), then and only then could we say that it 
contained no “magic” in Mr. D.’s sense. But it also contained 
e. g. nO marriage or funeral rites (would Mr. D. then maintain that 
these, also, were cultivated little or not at all in the “ pure” 
Rigvedic times?). The truth is that this original RV. (the only 
RV. which contained “no trace ” of “ magic”), so far from being 
“ heterogeneous,” was remarkably homogeneous, and had a strictly 
limited practical purpose. It was a hymn-book of selections to be 
used by the hotar-priest at the hieratic, aristocratic, three-fire rites, 
of which the most important was the soma-cult. Naturally, there- 
fore, it contained only hymns addressed to the powerful gods of 
those rites. But the practisers of this cult also engaged in very 
many other “ religious ” and “ magical” rites. It was not “care 
and cunning” that excluded them from the (original) RV., but 
the practical purposes of the thoroly ritualistic and highly 
sophisticated priestly authors. And in spite of this they were not, 
finally, excluded from the collection as it has come down to us. 
The old idea that the Rigvedic religion was a simple nature- 
worship, and that the poets were children of nature pouring forth 
the naive devotion of their hearts to the divine powers of the uni- 
verse, was exploded so long ago that I supposed no one now held it. 
But Mr. D. seems to come quite close to it, at least for the early 
Rigveda. See e.g. p. 138, where we read of the “ crude but child- 
ishly simple . . . prayers addressed to the various gods ”—in IE. 
and Indo-Iranian times, it is true, but just below, this state of 
things “can be proved to have prevailed . . . till the time of the 
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Rigveda.” And indeed, what other evidence could there be for such 
a characterization of IE. and Indo-Iranian prayers? Later, to be 
sure, a growth of ritualism in the RV. is admitted, and even “ the 
whole body of hymns” may have been regarded as ritualistic in 
“the latter half of the Rigvedic period ” (p. 339). To me it seems 
that one who sees anything “ childishly simple ” in any composition 
of the Rigveda is manifesting considerable simplicity himself. 

I cannot take space to list the numerous errors of detail which 
mar the book. Many of them cannot be misprints; as when Boghaz- 
kéi is located in Persia (twice, pp. 195, 197), or when Boehtlingk 
and Roth’s lexicon is attributed to an author named “ Petersberg ” 
(so! p. xv). 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 

Yale University. 


On the Iconography of the Buddha’s Nativity. By A. FoucHEr. 
Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 46, 1934. 
Pp. 28, with 6 plates. 


Professor Foucher’s eloquent study of the iconography of the 
Buddha nativity is unfortunately marred by a complete neglect of 


the Vedic sources of its formulae. The paper is for the most part 
a restatement of the view that the representations of the type of 
the Abhiseka of Sri-Laksmi as they occur in Early Buddhist art 
are actually “ Buddha nativities”; the hope is expressed (p. 22) 
that I may concur in this view. I do so only to this extent, that 
inasmuch as these representations are actually of one and the same 
maternal principle or nature that is represented in the Buddha 
legend by Mayadevi, the Buddha’s mother who dies seven days 
after his birth, they may be regarded as virtually, and possibly were 
actually regarded as, “ nativities ” in connection with the Buddha’s 
incarnation. On the other hand, it must be emphatically denied 
that the formula had not already, and long before it could have 
been thus interpreted in Buddhist circles, been anything but a 
symbol of Sri-Laksmi. M. Foucher (p. 13) with reference to the 
elephants supported by lotuses, remarks, “it is obvious that they, 
too, are a kind of specific detail subsequently added to the older 
theme. We are thus able to observe retrospectively the old image- 
makers’ increasingly bold attempts at grafting on to the traditional 
symbol everything which could render its meaning more forcible.” 
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All this is entirely to ignore the Srisikta, which not only describes 
Sri-Laksmi in great detail as a lady of the lotus who is the mother 
of Agni-Jatavedas, but actually employs the expression “ bathed 
by royal elephants with golden jars” (gajendrair . . . snapita 
hemakumbhatr) ; with reference not to the child, but to the mother, 
Needless to say that “ the khila texts . . . are by no means a modern 
product, they belong rather to the Vedic age.... Only a few of 
them can be assigned to a late Brahmana period.... The Srisikta 
is connected with the cult of Sri and Laksmi which became promi- 
nent in the Yajurveda period ” (Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen 
des Rgveda, 1906, pp. 2-4). As to the notion that “ no one would 
ever have dreamed of using the frail cup of a flower as a support 
for an adult human being, still less for huge elephants” (p. 13), 
it should suffice to point out that in the Rgveda (VI. 16. 13 and 
VII. 33. 1) both Agni and Vasistha (an essential name of Agni 
as “the best of Vasus”) are represented as having come into 
being supported by a lotus, and that the Brahmanas understand by 
the “lotus” (flower or leaf) the “ Earth,” that is, universal sub- 
stance, resting on the surface of the primordial waters, whence it 
arises in response to the manifestation of the light of the Sun. 
The lotus is then already in the Rig Veda the support of the 
“whole of life” (Agni, vigsvadyus). 

If ever the Sri-Laksmi was understood in the sense of a Buddha 
nativity, the interpretation must have been early abandoned, for it 
is soon replaced by the standing figure of Mayadevi, holding to a 
branch of a sal tree, a type that is mythologically that of the Yaksi, 
and humanly speaking that of a Salabhanjika. Whereas the Sri- 
Laksmi type is often, although not invariably, a seated one, the 
early Buddhist accounts of the nativity (Mahapadana Suttanta in 
the Digha Nikaya, and Acchariyabbhutadhammasutta in the 
Majjhima Nikaya), which are nearly contemporary with the earliest 
extant Buddhist art, assert emphatically that it is a universal law 
(dhammatéa) that the mother of a Bodhisattva, unlike other women, 
is delivered standing (thita va bodhisattam bodhisattamata kucchina 
pariharitva vijayati. Ayam ettha dhammata, D. II. 14— XIV. 1. 
22). This tradition is preserved in the later accounts, and it is 
especially noteworthy that in the Mahavastu version (II. 18. 7) it 
is related that Mayadevi had come into the royal park “to take 
part in the sdlabhanjika festival.” In the art of Amaravati, the 
nativity is indicated, in connection with the salabhanjika figure of 
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Mayadevi only by paduka represented on the cloth that is held by 
the Lokapalas who receive the child, while the more realistic art of 
Gandhara shows the child actually emerging from the mother’s 
side. We find in this iconography, then, two already well recog- 
nized stages in the manner of representation; in the latest (in 
manner, if not in date) the child is visibly represented; in the 
other, the child is unseen, although its presence is indicated by the 
footprints. We now venture to suggest that in a, third and still 
earlier stage of the iconography of the nativity that the birth may 
have been indicated in a more summary manner merely by the 
standing yaksi-salabhanjika figures beneath the tree, without even 
the symbolic representation of the child; in other words, that the 
Yaksi figures with trees, which are so familiar in the art of Saiici, 
Bodhgaya, and Bharhut are really “ nativities,” and that no neces- 
sity existed for the representation of the nativity in any other way. 


The Spirit of Man in Asian Art. By Laurence Brnyon. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvarp UNIVERSITY Press, 1935. Pp. xvi 
+ 217, with 70 plates. 


Mr. Binyon’s collection of five lectures, accompanied by a large 
number of wisely selected illustrations, provides what is undoubtedly 
for the general reader the best available introduction to the inner 
life of Asiatic peoples as it has found expression in art. It is the 
work of a poet, perfect in its kind: by sheer sensibility and without 
reference to the literary sources of Asiatic aesthetic the author has 
rightly grasped the religious, if not entirely the metaphysical, 
essence of Asiatic art, and has known how to communicate this 
spirit in words that have a beauty of their own. He speaks truly 
when he refers to “a flowering of the mind in form . . . making 
what are called aesthetic necessities appear as almost irrelevant 
externality.” “It is rather hard for us,” he says pathetically, 
“used to the practice of painting from nature with the eye on the 
object, to realise what intensity of contemplation preceded the 
actual throwing of the preconceived design with swift immediate 
strokes upon the absorbent silk or paper” (p. 92); “He (the 





*It may be remarked in this connection that in Rig Veda IV. 18. 1-2 
Indra, who takes birth in the same manner pdrévat, already refers to this 
as “the pathway found of old”; and that like the Buddha’s, and in fact 
for the same reasons, his mother does not survive. 
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landscape-painter) must identify himself with what he paints, be- 
come what he contemplates, before he can express it truly ” (p. 97), 
These remarks might have been related to the European approach 
by a citation of Eckhart’s, “To be properly expressed, a thing must 
proceed from within, moved by its form,” and Dante’s, “ He who 
would portray a figure, if he cannot be it, cannot represent it,” 
For mediaeval Christian and Asiatic art have actually a common 
level of reference and both are languages independent of observa- 
tion; beauty for both is linked more closely to cognition than to 
feeling. 

Repeatedly the author deduces from an analysis of the paintings 
themselves what is really explicit in the artist’s ascertained ways 
of operation. For example, “ Neither do these artists shrink from 
the vastness of empty space. They discover in it their own libera- 
tion” (p. 98); this might have been based upon the actual 
Sadhanas, in which we find it constantly enjoined that the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas (mentally evoked from a primordial concept of 
sound expressed within the heart, cf. St. Thomas’ “ per verbum in 
intellectu conceptum,” said with reference to the interior operation 
of the artist) “are to be established on the background of space” 
(aka@Sadese) ; nor is this an external and dimensioned space to be 
delimited in terms of a scientific perspective, but an unconditioned 
principle of space within us. Problems of optical plausibility do 
not arise. The represented figure is the affirmation of an infinite 
negation, and this latter is the matter of ultimate significance, 
liberation being from the limited existence that belongs to any spe- 
cific manifestation. And this leads us to an ultimate consideration 
hardly touched upon in the volume before us, that implied in the 
fundamental proposition of the Lankavatara Sitra, that “ the pic- 
ture is not in the colors, the principle evades the letter.” Further- 
more, the picture that is not in the colors is not itself the picture 
of any thing, but only the indication of a principle; the function 
of the work of art is not fulfilled merely by an assimilation of our 
consciousness to its ethical refinement, but only when the form of 
our being has been enlarged in conscious identity with the imma- 
terial and strictly speaking non-existent principle that lies at the 
core of being and to which the image refers. When that has been 
touched, the function of the picture has been accomplished, and this 
is what is really implied by the Zen dictum that all scripture is 
vain. It is not enough to frame the absolute in words or forms; 
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it must be directly experienced. Mr. Binyon need not fear that 
he has “ talked too much about the world of ideas in which they 
(these works of art) were born”: he speaks of the “ unreality of 
all but thought,” but we must also remember that all this art, the 
Buddhist art in particular, whether hieratic or Zen, has ultimate 
reference to the experience of a reality beyond the unreality of 
thought itself. 

Sometimes the author seems to have personal experience of a 
characteristically Asiatic type. For example: “On a summer 
night, driving in an automobile, have you not sometimes been 
startled and thrilled by the apparition of wayside flowers and 
grasses suddenly isolated and luminous in the beams of the head- 
lamps? A moment ago there was darkness.... Can they really 
have been there in the dark, with all their intricate profusion of 
form and color? You feel as if they had been suddenly created for 
you yourself” (p. 134). Does not this correspond essentially to 
Rig Veda V. 81. 2, where the Sun as maker (kavi, “ poet” in the 
original sense of the Greek word as “ creator ”) sets free the varied 
likenesses, or all the beauties, of things (visvd ripant prati 
muncate)” ? 

The Chinese Dragon has always been for the author a favorite 
theme; the reader will recall The Flight of the Dragon. We think 
him right when he connects the Dragon with the Tao concept; not 
that the tao in tao t‘ieh, the dragon-mask on Chinese bronzes, has 
any connection so far as the characters are concerned with Tao as 
“Way,” but that, as he rightly remarks, the Dragon, which repre- 
sents in Western thought the power of evil, is from the Chinese 
point of view on the whole a beneficent power, in any case a mar- 
vellous and splendid power, as being the protean source of all life, 
the source alike of life and death. For the typically objectively 
oriented consciousness the power of death is evil; but there is 
another point of view according to which all that we call life is no 
more than the wandering of a prodigal son. As Chuang Tzt ex- 
presses it, “ How do I know that he who dreads to die is not as a 
child who has lost the way and cannot find his home?” Many 
religions, the majority perhaps, have conceived the form of deity 
ab intra in the likeness of a serpent or dragon of protean versa- 
tility, and only ab extra in angelic or anthropomorphic forms. As 
soon as the dualistic and existential point of view is assumed, the 
Powers of Light (Solar Hero) and Powers of Darkness (Dragon) 
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are seen in clear-cut opposition; the Son is set over against the 
uncanny Father. It is a special characteristic of Chinese meta- 
physics to have dwelt rather upon the thought of this unitary 
source or Father than upon that of a manifested and intelligible 
Son; and this, whether consciously or by unconscious necessity, is 
reflected in the persistent attachment to the dragon symbol proper 
to Chinese culture. Considerations of this sort are by no means, 
as might at first sight appear, irrelevant to the appreciation of art 
even in its aesthetic aspects. ‘The serpent-dragon plays, for ex- 
ample, a no less significant part in Mayan art, and Spinden remarks 
that “the high esthetic qualities [of Mayan art] were wasted on 
subjects that appear trivial to us”; while as he himself realizes, 
“When we can bring ourselves to feel the serpent symbolism of the 
Mayan artists as we feel, for instance, the conventional halo that 
crowns the ideal head of Christ, then we shall be able to recognize 
the truly emotional qualities of Mayan sculpture.... The serpent 
. appears as a general indication of divinity.” ? 

Mr. Binyon’s references to Rajput painting are sympathetic and 
felicitous. But we think him wrong in saying that “it is mainly 
concerned with everyday life . . . the world they represent is small 
and circumscribed compared with the world of the Japanese wood- 
cuts” (pp. 192, 195). He seems to think of the “mystic” (or 
rather metaphysical) significance of Rajput paintings as of some- 
thing imported into their interpretation. But whereas the Ukiyoye 
prints are really “ pictures of the transient world,” and were under- 
stood by the Japanese themselves to be such, the Krishna paintings 
were never in the same sense understood to have been representa- 
tions of pastoral life made merely as such; just as the Vedic 
liturgies, pungent with the scent of cow-sheds, were never conceived 
to have been merely the lyrical expressions of primitive ranchers. It 
has been universally understood, and explicitly stated by some com- 
mentators, that the Krishna legend is not historical but has to do 
with the relation of the human soul to deity; and while because of 
its vulgar associations the Japanese print had no appeal for the 
connoisseur or philosopher, the Rajput painting appealed as much 
to the connoisseur, the poet, and the metaphysician and theologian 
as to the countryman, so that we cannot apply the designation 
“ popular ” to both kinds of art in the same sense. 





1 The Civilisation of Mexico, 1928, pp. 89, 95, 98. 
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The volume is in every respect well produced. We note on p. vii 
the misprint Nizano for Nizam. The omission of any reference 
to the developments of art in south-eastern Asia, viz. in Java, 
Cambodia, and Siam, is rather surprising. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The Hindu Conception of the Deity As Culminating in Ramanuja. 
By BHARATAN KumaAraAppa. London: Luzac anp Co., 1934. 
Pp. xv + 356. Price 12/6. 


This thesis, accepted by the University of London for the 
Ph. D. Degree, presents an interesting study of the Visistadvaita 
(“ qualified Unity”) as it plausibly threads its way in search of a 
monotheistic principle of Grace through the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Paficaratra and Puranic literature, and the 
religion of the Alvars, culminating in the teaching of Ramanuja. 
The author is to be commended for the careful and consistent 
manner in which he proceeds through this maze of literary material. 

The impression gathered is that the author conceives of an 
unbroken, literary tradition, with modifications and contributions 
along the way, for an undifferentiated deity of grace. He wisely 
avoids the controversial subject of popular forces behind this 
literary tradition and consequently does not concern himself with 
a discussion of bhakti per se. The statement that, “The Gita’s 
unique contribution lies in the thought that the Supreme Being of 
the Upanisads, the all-pervading unknowable One whom the phi- 
losophers proclaimed has assumed the form of Krsna, Arjuna’s 
charioteer ” is a naive analysis, the result of the author’s point of 
view and method of approach to the problem. This same doctrinal 
naiveté is observable at other points in the book. 

It is interesting to note on page 89 the author’s cautious sug- 
gestion that Visnu was a Sun deity even before the period of the 
Brahmanas. But there can no longer be much doubt in the minds 
of scholars that Visnu was definitely a Sun deity in the Rg Veda. 

In his discussion of Ramanuja the author is forced to consider 
the conflict of karma and grace, a subject which he avoids up to 
that point. He merely presents Ramanuja’s point of view with no 
personal suggestions on the problem, except that he does honestly 
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call attention to the conflict, and the failure of Ramanuja to cope 
adequately with a situation which he has encountered by claiming 
Reality for the world. Similarly in general the procedure is not g0 
much critical as expository. Consequently much of this thesis con- 
sists of quotations from translations of original sources. Less of 
this and more of personal comments and interpretations would have 
made the treatise more readable, especially for the general reader, 
to whom the author has given his special attention in various 
explanations of rather elementary matters as well as in an index 
of subjects. 


Horace I. PotEmay. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius. By 
Joun K. SHryocx. New York: THz American Historicat 
ASSOCIATION, CENTURY, 1932. 298 pp. 


The author modestly calls his work: “an introductory study,” 
and indeed, covering a period of two thousand years he could 
scarcely hope to exhaust a subject that so vitally concerns China’s 
cultural development. Yet, with this necessary reservation, he 


has done much to destroy the erroneous notion, long prevalent, 
that ever after Confucius’ death official worship has been paid to 
him, or at least, that since the Han dynasty his foremost position 
in the state religion has been unchallenged and unchanged. Dr. 
Shryock shows that a careful scrutiny of the facts does not bear 
out such views. The state worship of Confucius has undergone 
fluctuations just as Confucianism itself has had its ups and downs. 
He has grouped round his main problem such developments as 
seem to have a more direct bearing on it; it is however clear that a 
true picture of the place of “the State cult of Confucius” can 
only be obtained when we have a history of the development of 
other official cults as well. The present book is a valuable contri- 
bution towards such a history. 

In tracing the origin of the worship of Confucius, the author’s 
starting-point is very sound. He shows that worship of the 
departed spirits in ancient China was strictly limited to the direct 
descendants. For Confucius therefore to have gained a primary 
position in the official cult is something extraordinary that 
requires explanation. 
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Dr. Shryock devotes a good deal of attention to the first mention 
of official worship of Confucius. In Sze-ma Ch‘ien’s account of 
Confucius’ Life (Shth-chi, ch. 47, Mém. hist., V, p. 429) it is stated 
that Kao-tsu performed a ¢‘ai-lao sacrifice to K‘ung-tzii when he 
passed through Lu. In the Ch‘ien-han-shu, ch. I, this information 
is repeated and is dated in the 11th month of the last year of his 
reign, B. C. 195. Dr. Shryock therefore calls this sacrifice “well 
authenticated ” but fails to observe an important point. The Pen- 
chi of the Shith-cht, with which the Ti-chit of the Han-shu runs 
almost parallel, lacks that notice. Why? It is idle to suppose that 
the text is corrupt and that the sentence has dropped out. If at 
any time there should have been reason to suspect corruption of the 
text, the scholars would certainly not have neglected the occasion 
to bring the Shih-chi into harmony with the text of the Ch‘ien- 
han-shu on this important point. The fact that they have not done 
so guarantees the text as it stands. Since Sze-ma Ch‘ien does 
mention it towards the end of his biography of Confucius, why does 
he omit this mention in the Annals, considering the care he gener- 
ally takes to have Annals and Biography correspond exactly as to 
facts? Surely, if the records contained this notice, he cannot have 
omitted it because he thought the fact of little importance. There 
would indeed have been good reason to insert it. Immediately after 
the mention of Kao-tsu’s sacrifice the Ch‘ien-han-shu records Kao- 
tsu’s measure with regard to the sacrifices on the tombs of extinct 
feudal families ; Sze-ma Ch‘ien has the same notice. From a Con- 
fucian point of view it looks ill that Kao-tsu did take care of 
these feudal princes, including even Shih Huang-ti, and, according 
to the reading in the Shih-chi, apparently did nothing to show 
respect for Confucius. The writer of the Ch‘ien-han-shu must have 
been glad to remedy this situation by inserting the mention of 
Kao-tsu’s sacrifice to Confucius, which, no doubt, he took from 
Confucius’ biography in the Shih-chi. In Pan Ku’s time it would 
not do to have the first Han Emperor show some interest in the 
worship of Confucius, 

If, however, Sze-ma Ch‘ien’s omission of this fact in the Annals 
cannot be regarded as accidental, but means that the records made 
no mention of it, it makes his reference to it in Confucius’ bio- 
graphy itself suspect. This suspicion is confirmed by another 
circumstance. At the end of the biography a genealogy of Con- 
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fucius’ descendants is given, concluding with K‘ung An-kuo, hig 
son and grandson. Of K‘ung An-kuo it is said that he was 4 
po-shih in the service of the “present” emperor (Wu-ti) and 
that he died young (3 2). We know indeed (Ch‘ien-han-shu, 
ch. 88) that he perished in the sorcery affair of B. c. 91; this has 
already led Chavannes (Mém. hist., V, p. 434) to observe that 
therefore this part of the Shih-chi must have been written between 
91 and 87, the year of Wu-ti’s death. We do not know the date of 
K‘ung An-kuo’s birth; in view of the early marriages of Chinese 
it is possible that a person who is said to have died young, had 
already a grandson, although the probability may be against it. In 
the latter case the date of writing would have to be placed some 
years after 91. Without however pressing this point, we may con- 
cede that the text was written in 91. But even so we cannot escape 
from the difficult question as to whether Sze-ma Ch‘ien was still 
writing in that year or not. 

In a recent article in Asia Major’ Fr. Jager has given a good 
summary of some of the views that have in modern times been 
expounded by Chinese scholars on this matter. Within the scope of 
this review it is of course impossible to treat this problem ade- 
quately. Suffice it to recall the fact that the statements made in 
Sze-ma Ch‘ien’s so-called “auto-biography,” tzti-hsii? (Shih-chi 
ch. 130) are contradictory, and they have led a radical scholar like 
Ts’ in Shih * to assert that Sze-ma Ch‘ien ceased writing in 122; 
others like Liang yii-sheng* regard 104 as the final year with some 
additions down to 95, others again like Li K‘uei-hui 5 accept the year 
95. It will be recalled that Sze-ma Ch‘ien suffered mutilation in 
98. The Ch‘ien-han-shu ch. 62 contains a letter, written by Sze- 
ma Ch‘ien to his friend Jen-an * who was one of the victims of the 
calamity of 91. Chavannes, with older Chinese scholars, after 
some hesitation, admitted it as genuine (Mém. hist I, p. XLII). 
It is however suspicious that it contains quotations from the Auto- 





1 Vol. IX, 1933, pp. 21-37, Der hensige Stand der Schi-ki-forschung. 
* AOR: 

8 # ia in his Shih-chi-t‘an-yiian iu ao FE iz (1910). 

“EE if in his Shih-chi-chih-yi ae SE (1787). 


5 as 4s te in his Shih-chi-chiieh-yi in The Tsing Hua Journal, IV 
(1927), pp. 1175-12165. 
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biography and appears only in the Ch‘ten-han-shu. In the Shth- 
chi itself events of the year 91 or thereafter are not recorded 
except in a few instances, in passing references that look entirely 
like later additions. I cannot follow Jager, when, on Wang Kuo- 
wei's authority, he seems inclined to accept the statement about 
Li Kuang-li’s submission to the Hsiung-nu (B. c. 90) as authentic. 
Cf. Jager, loc. cit., p. 34. In speaking of K‘ung An-kuo’s work 
on the Shu-ching, for example, in ch. 121, Sze-ma Ch‘ien does not 
mention his death. 

This is very important. With practically no evidence to sup- 
port the view that Sze-ma Ch‘ien wrote parts of the Shih-chi 
as late as 91, our suspicions against the end of Confucius’ biography 
are certainly not allayed. I have however no wish to infer anything 
more than the probability that the text has been tampered with. 
In any case it is important to observe that the notice about Kao- 
tsu’s sacrifice is not in the Annalistic Records but forms part of a 
narrative, written either by Sze-ma Ch‘ien himself or by some one 
else under the influence of the Confucian school. If Sze-ma Ch‘ien 
himself wrote it, his enthusiasm for Confucius has made him accept 
it without verifying it from the Annals. If he had done so, he 
would have noticed that, in the first place, it was unlikely that 
Kao-tsu should have honoured a local worthy with such an im- 
portant sacrifice as that of ¢‘at-lao, reserved only for the most 
solemn occasions, and in the second place the circumstances were 
such as to make the tradition even more suspect. Kao-tsu was on 
his way home from his expedition against Ch‘ing Pu; he had been 
wounded by a stray arrow, as both the Shih-chi and the Han-shu 
testify ; on the way he fell ill, which illness after a few months led 
to his death. It seems unlikely, though it may not have been im- 
possible, that he should have interrupted his journey under such 
circumstances. 

In Dr. Shryock’s discussion of Sze-ma Ch‘ien’s account, there is 
another point that deserves correction. He writes: “the historian 
says that he visited the tomb and saw the clothes, lute, chariot, 
and books of Confucius. If he saw the books, it is a pity that he 
did not give a list, and it is also hard to understand why, if they 
had been always preserved in a mortuary temple, the Han scholars 
had such a hard time in fixing the text.” This however is charging 
Sze-ma Ch‘ien with more than he actually says. In the narrative 
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it is stated, that the objects named were preserved in the hall that 
had been turned into a memorial temple by later generations, 
What Sze-ma Ch‘ien himself had seen, he describes in his final 
verdict on Confucius as follows: “When I went to Lu, I saw 
Chung-ni’s mortuary temple, his chariot, his clothes and his ritual 
objects,” and I saw the scholars at fixed dates perform ceremonies 
at his house.” The books, significantly, are not mentioned. In 
the “autobiography ” (Mém. hist., I, p. xxx, Shth-chi, ch. 130; 
also Ch‘ien-han-shu, ch. 62). Sze-ma Ch‘ien states that on this 
visit to Lu “ he saw the relics of Confucius” (#4 FL F 4. it Bi). 
No mention is made of “books.” This is an important difference, 
I believe that the expression shu used in the Biography should 
not be understood as referring in a general way to Confucius’ writ- 
ings, but that it indicates definitely the Shu-ching. It should be 
read in conjunction with the statement in ch. 121 about K‘ung 
An-kuo’s Shu-ching in ancient characters, where it is said, that 
“the K‘ung family had a shang-shu in ancient characters” (J 
KA HH X fi H#). It is not certain when this text was “ dis- 
covered.” The accounts of its find on the occasion of the pulling 
down of Confucius’ house are contradictory; Pelliot ®* believes that 
it is a legend of the second half of the first century B. c. Sze-ma 
Ch‘ien in any case knows nothing about it. When he visited La, 
after his twentieth year, the existence of the Shu was apparently 
still unknown in the K‘ung family. K‘ung An-kuo, according to 
the Ch‘ten-han-shu, ch. 36 presented his text to the throne “ after 
the T‘ien-han period” i.e. after B.c. 97. Sze-ma Ch‘ien knew 
him and is supposed to have questioned him on this text.® This 
would presumably have been about that same time. The word 
shu in the narrative would therefore, indicate that it was written 
after Sze-ma Ch‘ien had become acquainted with K‘ung An-kuo’s 
text. In recalling what he himself had seen, however, he omits 
all mention of shu. If one admits that later hands have tampered 
with the text, one can well understand why such an addition as the 
word shu should have been made, once the legend around the 
book was started. From a stylistic point of view it deserves atten- 





7 Doubtless they were fakes! 

® Le Chou King es le Chang Chou Che Wen (Mémoires concermant U'asie 
oriental, II, p. 136). 

® Ch‘ien-han-shu, ch. 88. 
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tion that the rhythm is imperfect in its enumeration of five nouns; 
the last one looks as if it were tagged on. Immediately before, the 
text is admittedly corrupt; either the characters ti- tzi have been 
displaced or they should be omitted altogether. This is additional 
proof that the reliability of this part of the text is not above 
suspicion. 

A few words should be said on the “ ceremonies.” In the Bio- 
graphy of Confucius it is stated; “ From generation to generation 
the custom having been transmitted in Lu to perform sacrifices at 
fixed dates of the year at the tomb of Confucius, the scholars also 
performed the rites of the District Banquet and the Archery Bout 
at the tomb of Confucius.” Let us first consider the second half 
of the sentence. Sze-ma Ch‘ien, in relating what he had seen, says 
that “the scholars at fixed dates performed ceremonies at his 
(Confucius’) house.” For reasons indicated above, Sze-ma 
Ch‘ien’s personal account should be considered as more trustworthy 
than the narrative in the Biography. In the preceding sentence in 
Biography the word “ tomb ” occurs twice; graphically it is almost 
exactly the same as the character for “ house,” so that contamina- 
tion is very easy. A simple text-correction is therefore obvious and 
has indeed been suggested by Yen Jo-chii BI] 4 HR (1636-1704) 
in his Ssu-shu-shih-ti-hsii PY 2 @E Hh #R2° The character 
“tomb ” is a mistake for ¥€ “ house.” Yen admits that the rites, 
performed by the scholars, took place in (the courts of) the house ; 
this connects the statement up very naturally with the following 
one of the halls having been converted into an ancestral temple. 

Should we admit, then, that there were two centres in which 
Confucius’ memory was perpetuated: one at the tomb, where his 
descendants sacrificed and another in the hall of what was supposed 
to be his house, where the scholars met for their ceremonies? It is 
possible ; yet the text, it seems to me, suggests something else. Yen 
wishes to make the correction of “ tomb ” into “ house ” only once. 
This is arbitrary. To read “tomb” in the first half and “ house ” 
in the second half of the sentence would create a very forced anti- 
thesis. The sentence is closely knit together by means of fj érh 
and Jf yi “also.” Obviously the two clauses emphasize that two 
different groups performed certain ceremonies at the same place. 


Cf. Liang Yii-sheng Yb FE ff, Shih-chi-chih-yi th FB GR BE ch. 25, 
p. 29. 
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If we accept corruption of “house ” into “ tomb” we must accept it 
for the entire sentence and therefore make the correction twice, 
Ku Yen-wu (fA 38 BK 1613-1682) has in fact already suggested. 
that the sacrifices also took place in the house and he thought that 
Sze-ma Ch‘ien had probably misunderstood the situation. It did 
not occur to him to make the text-correction and his suggestion 
has not been accepted by other text-critical scholars. Yet on purely 
philological grounds I incline very much to this interpretation. 
I want to add one more suggestion. The sentence is followed by 
the statement: “ the tomb of Confucius is large one ching.” This, 
with its clumsy repetition of the words “the tomb of Confucius” 
seems to me almost certainly to be an addition by some commentator 
who, being puzzled by the mention of archery bouts etc., on the 
tomb, wanted to explain that (in his time no doubt; when?) the 
tomb occupied a very large area. 

Apart from the traditional story therefore of the disciples having 
dwelt on the tomb, the tomb itself, as a center for worship, dis- 
appears. Neither in the statement about Kao-tsu, nor in that of 
the visit which the officials are supposed to pay before they take 
up their official duties, is the tomb mentioned. Chavannes has in 
each case added this word in brackets. Shryock has, unconsciously, 
I suppose, made the correction of 9 “tomb” into ¥€ “ house” 
himself three times in the text of the Shih-chi, printed in Appen- 
dix IV p. 271, which is rather amusing. 

Dr. Shryock traces the vicissitudes of the Confucian cult through- 
out the centuries in a way that is, in the main, exact. It would 
seem that his views are somewhat influenced by the orthodox school: 
“the Sung Confucians are nearer to the spirit of Confucius him- 
self than the scholars of the Han period were” (p. 152). Re 
formers have always claimed to go back to the views of the Master. 
I wonder if they did! It is true that the Sung school did ty 
“to free themselves from Buddhist and Taoist thought” (ibid.) 
but the Chinese mind by that time was so profoundly impregnated 
by both that its very structure had been affected. No efforts of the 
Sung school could extirpate that influence. 

The important fact that from 720-1530 the objects of worship 
were images, is well brought out (p. 138). Yet it is inexact to say 
that images have entirely disappeared. Even up to modern times in 





In his Jih-chih-lu A Sy Sk quoted in Shih-chi-chih-yi loc. cit. 
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the temple at Ch‘i-fu itself there was a large image of Confucius; 1” 
more examples could be given, although, of course, they were excep- 
tions to the general rule.** 

The list of names of all the scholars that have been associated 
with the worship given in the Appendix is very useful. Dr. 
Shryock states (p. 263) that a number of the names he gives do not 
appear on the list given by Doré (Recherches etc.) This is not 
quite true. Only No. 1 of those given by Shryock in the Eastern 
cloisters and No. 35 of those mentioned in the Western cloisters do 
not figure in Doré’s list, which gives an earlier enumeration. The 
order however is different, east and west having been frequently 
interchanged and it would have been worth while to examine why 
this is so. The second character of No. 17 in the Eastern Wu p. 
242 is not read Mei (which is written J§ ) but Chien JR .** 

There is a strange note on p. 194 affirming that the expression 
Ij miao the generic term for “ temple,” is commonly used by Budd- 
hists and Taoists. This is certainly not true. The common desig- 
nation for Buddhist temples is = ssi, for Taoist temples $§ 
kuan, while miao is used for the temples associated with the state- 
cult: K‘ung-tzti-miao (Wen-miao), Kuan-ti-miao, Ch‘eng-huang- 
miao. 

Chi-ku, mentioned in an extract from Biot, on p. 69, whom Dr. 
Shryock has been unable to identify, is doubtless the great con- 
mentator Yen Shih-ku. The collection of essays, mentioned in 
passing in a note on p. 109, called Jih-chth-lu, is by the famous Ku 
Yen-wu mentioned above. The translation of the title #47 HB 
Shao-sheng-hou on p. 129, as: “ Successful and Holy Marquis ” 
is wrong. Shao indicates the ancestral line, and the translation 





See a photo in A. Tschepe, Konfucius, I Teil, Sein Lebes, 1910 (frontis- 
piece) . 

** [Professor Duyvendak has apparently misunderstood a statement made 
on p. 190, which says, “ The images, with a few exceptions in private temples, 
..+ Were never renewed.” The author was speaking of the state temples, 
and considered the Ch‘ii-fu temple as the property of the K‘ung family. 
JK. 8.] 

*T regret that a casual remark made by me several years ago in con- 
versation about tablets added to the worship of Confucius during the 
republic has caused the author some trouble. I cannot verify now 
whether the addition he mentions on p. 260 corresponds with the notes I 
made at the time in Peking on a visit to the temple. 
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therefore should be something like: “Marquis who transmits the 
Sage-ness in direct descent.” 

It would be well if Dr. Shryock could conform to the customary 
romanisation, rather than follow his provincial dialect. The diff- 
culties and confusions in romanisation are already great enough 
and there is no need to make matters more complicated by pro- 
vincialisms. 

J. J. L. Duyvenpax. 

University of Leyden. 


L’Adoption Universelle des Caractéres Latins. Dossiers pg 1A 
CoopERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Société pes Nations, 
INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. 
Paris: 1934. Pp. 197. 


This volume consists of a series of reports by competent scholars 
of progress made in the adoption of the Latin alphabet by nations 
which until relatively modern times had made no use of it. Nine- 
teen countries are considered. There is also a brief paper on the 
romanization of writing, with suggestions for the improvement of 
the alphabet, by Professor Denzel Carr, a young American who 
holds a chair at the University of Cracow. The reports are 
exceedingly interesting, and will be of value to students of 
linguistics. 

Linguists are primarily interested in spoken languages, but the 
alphabet is concerned with written language. In all languages 
which are written phonetically, or which have had no written forms, 
as in the case of the Bantu languages, the chief problems are how to 
convince the people that the prevalence of the Latin alphabet 
justifies the initial difficulties of its adoption, and whether the 
letters of the Latin alphabet can be used to render acceptably sounds 
which do not exist in European languages. It may be said that the 
Latin alphabet is successfully overcoming these problems. 

But in the case of languages which are written ideographically, 
rather than phonetically, a new factor enters, which western 
scholars seldom consider. Is a phonetic system of writing as valu- 
able as an ideographic system? Westerners assume that the 
former is the more valuable, but without a fair consideration of the 
problem. The chief advantage of phonetic writing is that it is 
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easy to learn. The advantage of ideographic writing is that it 
permits written language to triumph over differences of dialect 
and even of language structure, as well as the fluctuations of 
pronunciation. In the case of China, where an ideographic writing 
has been used for a long time, a scholar who has learned it can 
consult the original sources of the literature of his race for 3,000 
years. He can do, after learning one system of ideographic writ- 
ing, what a western scholar can do only after mastering a dozen 
languages. The outstanding modern instance of ideographic writ- 
ing is Chinese. It permits the uniform writing of dialects whose 
spoken forms are so different as to be mutually unintelligible. In 
Japan, it has been largely used to write a language which is struc- 
turally quite different from Chinese. It is the greatest single 
factor in the continuity of Chinese civilization. The question of the 
abandonment of this ideographic writing for a phonetic form in 
order that the masses may learn to read in two years less time than 
they could learn their present system is a very serious one, and the 
answer is not so simple as we sometimes think. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, the greatest calamity which could happen to the 
Chinese people would be for them to adopt a phonetic system of 
writing. 

It is interesting to notice that the reports from China, Japan, 
and Annam, particularly the first country, recount many difficulties, 
but do not touch the heart of the question. Do we not profit our- 
selves by a limited use of ideographic writing? We write French 
with the Latin alphabet, but if we really wrote French as it is 
pronounced at present, it would be much more difficult to read 
than it is. Our civilization has unquestionably advanced over that 
of the Greeks and Romans in two directions, science and music. 
In both cases, our progress has been made possible by our use of 
two generally accepted ideographic forms of writing, the symbols 
of mathematics, and musical notation. We can understand the 
essentials of Euclid without a knowledge of Greek. We can play 
a composition of Rimsky Korsakov without a knowledge of Russian. 
It would be quite possible to have an ideographic writing which 
would not eliminate all differences between spoken languages, but 
which would make it possible to overcome such differences much 
more easily than they can be overcome at present. 
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Ancient Siamese Government and Administration. By H. @. 
QuaRItcH WALES. London: QUARITCH, 1934. 263 pp. 


This is an excellent book. It is strictly limited in its aim, and 
stays within those limits. Among the subjects considered are the 
monarchy, the classes of the people, the central and provincial 
administrations, the army, legislation, justice, finances, and the 
church. A bibliography and index are provided, but no map. The 
author assumes a good deal of knowledge of Siam on the part of 
his readers, such as acquaintance with the history and religion of 
the country. In this way he is able to treat his subjects adequately 
within a limited space. Even so, his accounts of such large mat- 
ters as Siamese law are necessarily sketchy. 

One or two minor criticisms may be made. A reader un- 
acquainted with Siamese has some difficulty with the large number 
of words which are left untranslated. Some of the assumptions 
which the author makes concerning the early history of the Tai, 
such as that the Tai were originally a “race” of primitive 
Mongolian nomads, do not rest on a very firm basis. Tai is a group 
of allied languages, not a race, and no one knows the origin of the 
people. The author emphasizes the changes in Siamese administra- 
tion and culture brought about by Khmer influence after the 
capture of Ankor Thom in 1431, but says little about Burmese in- 
fluences. Indian influence is treated fully. 

The author’s interest is strictly confined to government and 
administration. He has already made a study of State Ceremonies. 
It is to be hoped that he will be able to continue his productive 
work, and make further studies in a civilization which is too little 
considered by scholars, especially in America. 


Chinesisch und Tat. By K. Wutrr. Copenhagen: LEVIN AND 
MUNKSGAARD, 1934. 260 pp. 


This volume, a study in the similarities between Chinese and 
the Tai languages, is number 3 of volume XX of the Historisk- 
Filologiske Meddelelser, given at the Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. The first numbers of this volume were on the word order 
in modern French, by Andreas Blinkenberg, and a textual criticism 
of the Skjaldekvad, by Finnur Jénsson. No. 3 is written in 
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German. All words are given in phonetic script, and in the case 
of Chinese words, the characters are given. There is no index to 
this number. 

The introduction gives an excellent résumé of the recent work 
of Karlgren and Maspero in reconstructing the sounds of archaic 
Chinese, giving particular attention to their theories of the use of J 
as an initial sound, and as an infix. Comparisons are made with 
the Tibetan-Burmese group of languages. A section discusses the 
vocalization of the Indo-Chinese langauges. The Tai languages 
considered are Siamese, Lao, Shan, Ahom, Black Tai, Nung, and 
Dioi. The last two are spoken in the Chinese province of Kuangsi. 
The interrelation of sounds in these languages is considered, and 
their transcription. As in the case of the Chinese dialects, the 
tones not only differ from place to place, but the pronunciation of 
classes of tones differs also. For example, in two dialects of Lao, the 
first two tones, the even and the falling, are interchanged. The 
author discusses the relation of the tone systems of the Tai lan- 
guages and Chinese. Special sections are devoted to word forma- 
tion with infixes in Siamese, and to traces of the same phenomena 
in Chinese, particularly in connection with the sounds / and r. 
This last is still debatable ground, as no such infixes exist in 


modern Chinese. The investigation throughout the book is tho- 
rough, and the book itself is a valuable contribution to a difficult 
subject which has not yet been sufficiently investigated. 


Painting in the Far East. By LaurENcE Binyon. Fourth edi- 
tion. New York: Lonemans GREEN: London: ARNOLD, 
1934, xvi + 304 pages; 41 illustrations in color. 


This standard work was first published in 1908. It was intended 
as an introduction to the subject, primarily for the man of general 
culture and interest in art, rather than for the specialist on the 
Far East. Its purpose was to awaken in the West an appreciation 
of Far Eastern painting, and it remains the best book in English 
for this purpose. It supplements the work of H. A. Giles, Waley, 
Siren, and Morrison, Charmingly written by a master of the 
English langauge, beautifully illustrated by reproductions of the 
art which is discussed, and adequately printed and bound, this 
edition reflects great credit upon all who were concerned with it. 
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Mr. Binyon has kept in touch with recent work in his field, has 
made corrections and done some rewriting, but in general the text 
has not been materially changed. Six new illustrations have 
replaced ones used in the earlier editions. 

It should be remembered that while this book is scholarly, it jg 
not intended primarily for the scholar. Mr. Binyon does not 
appear familiar with the work of Coomaraswamy, March, and the 
work of Brown and others on Jain paintings. He slides very 
smoothly over the much disputed question of Greek influence and 
the Mathura art. It will be a matter of opinion whether he gives 
full credit to the influence of Buddnist painting in China, and he 
certainly differs from Laufer on this point. Scholars will regret 
that he does not give the Chinese and Japanese words, and more 
quotations from works on painting in those languages. Neverthe- 
less, the book is one that all students of the Far East will wish to 
own, and it is the best of all books for the layman. 


J. K. SHrRyYocK. 
Philadelphia. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 





Professor Ignazio Guidi, Honorary Member of the Society since 1893, 
died in Rome on Thursday, April 18, at the age of 91. A brief account of 
his writings, prepared by Professor Richard Gottheil, will be published in 
the December issue of the JOURNAL. 

Certain errors which appeared in the JouRNAL 55, second cover page, 
have been corrected in this issue. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 





AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


The American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer a limited 
number of small grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying 
on definite projects of research in the humanistic sciences: philosophy; 
philology, literature, and linguistics; archaeology and art; musicology; 
history, especially all branches of cultural and intellectual history, but 
exclusive of those branches that are essentially social, economic, and 
political history; and auxiliary sciences. 

Grants are designed to assist research by scholars who are trained in 
scientific methods of investigation. The maximum of the grants is three 
hundred dollars. Small additional allowances may, however, be made at 
the discretion of the Committee to meet unusual expenses involved in the 
research; the nature of such expenses must be indicated in the application. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or perma- 
nently employed or domiciled therein; they must be actually engaged in 
the research for which they request assistance, and must personally be in 
need of the aid for which they apply. 

Applicants must possess a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in training, 
study, and experience. No grants will be made to assist in the fulfilment 
of requirements for any academic degree. 

Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forms provided 
for that purpose, and must be mailed to the Secretary for Fellowships and 
Grants, American Council of Learned Sicieties, 907 Fifteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than January 15. Awards will be made in April. 
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SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


The six weeks’ Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies, sponsored 
by the American Council of Learned Societies and held at Princeton 
University, concluded its sessions Wednesday, July 31. The Seminar had 
a limited registration of 33 and drew scholars from 19 educational insti- 
tutions in seven nations. Its enrollment was composed principally of 
members of college teaching staffs with a few missionaries and advanced 
graduate students. 

Dr. Philip K. Hitti, Associate Professor of Semitic Literature in Prince- 
ton, was the director of the Seminar and Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr, 
Assistant Professor of History in Princeton and President-elect of Robert 
College, Turkey, was secretary. In addition to these two, the faculty con- 
sisted of Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, Research Professor of Islamic Art in the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Muhammad Simsar, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Nabih A. Faris, of Jerusalem, and Edward Jurji, of Baghdad. 

Men prominent in various fields delivered special lectures at the Seminar. 
Among these lecturers were Dr. Julian Morgenstern, President of Hebrew 
Union College, in Cincinnati; Dr. Nicholas N. Martinovitch, former pro- 
fessor in Petrograd University, Russia; Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, of the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology; Dr. M. 8. Dimand, 
Chief of the Department of Near Eastern Art of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; Dr. John G, Hazam, formerly of Stanford University and the 
University of Oregon; Dr. Martin Sprengling, Professor of Semitics in the 
University of Chicago. 

Also Dr. Isaac Husik, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. James A. Montgomery, Professor of Semitics in the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Walter T. Swingle, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. £amuel M. Zwemer, Professor of the 
History of Religion in the Princeton Theological Seminary; and Professors 
C. Rufus Morey and Albert M. Friend, Jr., of the Princeton Department of 
Art and Archaeology. 


PERSONALIA 


The annual Haskell Lectures for the year 1935-1936 will be given at 
Oberlin under the auspices of the Graduate School of Theology during the 
first two weeks of October next. The lecturer will be Dr. Heinrich Frick, 
Professor of Theology and Director of the International Institute for the 
Study of Religions at the University of Marburg, Germany. His subject 
will be The World Beyond and the Last Judgment; A Comparative Study 
of Eschatology in East and West. Further information may be obtained 
from Professor Clarence H. Hamilton, Oberlin, Ohio. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING AT ANN ARBOR, 1935 





The sessions of the One Hundred and Forty Seventh Meeting 
of the Society were held at the University of Michigan, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1935. All 


the sessions were held in the Alumni Memorial Hall. The follow- 
ing members were present at one or more sessions: 


Adams, Miss 
Aga-Oglu 
Aga-Oglu, Mrs. 
Barret 

Bechtel 
Bender 

Black, Miss 
Blair, Miss 
Blank 
Bobrinskoy 
Bonner 
Bowman 
Braidwood 
Braden 

Briggs 
Buckler 

Bull 

Butin 
Buttenwieser 
Clark, W. E. 
Clendenin 
Couk, Miss 
Coomaraswamy 
Crary 

Cross, Miss 
DeLong 
Debevoise 
DeWitt, A. S. 
DeWitt, Mrs. 
Dubberstein 


Driscoll, Miss 
Edgerton, F. 
Edgerton, W. F. 
Elisséef 
Emeneau 
Engberg 
Everett, Mrs. 
Folkman 
Gardner 

Geers 

Glueck 

Graves 

Hahn, Miss 
Hall, Miss A. H. 
Hall, Miss H. B. 
Hall, R. B. 
Hallock, R. T. 
Hamilton 
Hardy, R. S. 
Harris, Z. S. 
Hubbard, Miss 
Hughes 
Hummel, A. W. 
Hussey, Miss 
Irwin 

Jacobson 
Johnson, S. E. 
Kent 

Lewy 
McCullough 


McDowell 
McGovern 
MacLean 
Matthews, I. G. 
May 
Mayer, L. A. 
Meek 
Michelson 
Monroe 
Moore, Miss 
Morgenstern 
Nakarai 
Olmstead 
Orlinsky 
Price 
Purves 
Pyatt 
Reisman, Mrs. 
Riggs 
Rogers, Mrs. 
Ruthven 
Sakanishi, Miss 
Sanders 
Schmidt, N. 
Schoch 
Schurman, Miss 
Sellers 
Seraphin 
Shambaugh, Miss 
Shier, Miss 
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Shryock Stanton Waterman 

Simcox Staples Webber, Mrs. 

Smeaton, Miss Sturtevant Wilson, J. A. 

Speiser Trowbridge, Mrs. Winnett 

Sprengling Van Ingen, Miss Worrell Total 105 


Prof. Louis C. Karpinski, of the University of Michigan, was 
a guest of the Society at one of the sessions and was invited to 
read a paper. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.10 a. Mm. on Wednesday, the first session of the meeting 
was called to order by President Roland G. Kent in the auditorium 
of the Alumni Memorial Hall. Reading of the minutes of the 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1934 was dispensed with as these were 
already in print (JourNAL 54. 321). There were no corrections 
and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Waterman, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented his committee’s report in the form of a printed 
program. It was announced that the center of social activities 
was the Michigan Union, which had courteously offered its facilities 
to the members of the Society. It was also announced that the 
University Club and the Women’s League extended their privileges 
to the members. The following exhibits were announced: 

In Alumni Memorial Hall: Tibetan art, Persian miniatures, Islamic 
calligraphic specimens, old Japanese road maps. 

In the Museum of Classical Archaeology: Finds from Karanis and 
Seleucia on the Tigris. 

In the General Library: Illuminated Islamic Manuscripts and Arabic 
mathematical manuscripts; Greek and Coptic papyri. 

In the Museum of Anthropology, Museums Building: The Far Eastern 
collections. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor LeRoy C. Barret, pre- 
sented the following report: 


The statistical summary of membership is not wholly comforting. There 
are now on the list 638 names, a net loss of 118. At, and since the last 
meeting, 1 has been reinstated, 62 have been elected to corporate member- 
ship (14 of whom did not accept and so were not put on the list of 
members), 27 have resigned, and death has removed 9. The number of 
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new members added during the past year (48) is greater than the number 
added in the preceding year (30), the number lost by death and resignation 
(36) is less than in the preceding year (58): the large loss is due to 
members dropped. 

No events of unusual sort can be recorded as features of the activities of 
the Society during the last year. That there is some increase of interest 
concerning the Orient on the part of the general public seems clear, and 
that there is increasing interest of a scholarly sort is, I believe, a reasonable 
opinion. The Society is taking definite steps toward a more vigorous 
activity, and a proposal for revision of the constitution is ready for the 
consideration of the members. 

During the year Professor A. V. Williams Jackson represented the 
Society at the exercises at Columbia University, marking the 1000th 
anniversary of the death of Firdausi; and Professors Kent and Speiser 
represented the Society at the annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia. 

The Corresponding Secretary attended the Eleventh Annual Conference 
of Secretaries, held in Boston on January 31st in connection with the 
meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic 
Studies. The most important matters discussed by the secretaries con- 
cerned the continuation of their conference and a possible expansion of 
its make-up; the extended rotograph service of the Modern Languages 
Association, the ACLS plan of assistance to publication, and near-print 
methods of publication. 

We now record briefly the names and services of those members whose 
deaths have been reported since the last meeting: 


Bast. H. CHAMBERLAIN, for forty years professor of Japanese and 
Philology at the University of Tokyo, was a master of the Japanese 
language and its dialects and had published a number of books on phases 
of Japanese literature and culture. He published also a number of works 
in French. He died on Feb. 15, 1935 in Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
lived in retirement. 


JouHn §. CHANDLER, missionary of the Congregational Church for 55 
years in India, for many years devoted his abilities as a linguist to teach- 
ing and to translation of English works into Tamil; he compiled a Tamil 
dictionary and worked on a revision of the Bible in Tamil. For his 
linguistic work the Indian Government bestowed on him the Kaisar-i- 
Hind medal. He died at Kodai Kanal, June 19, 1934, at the age of 85. 


VALDEMAR T. HAMMER, successful manufacturer, was from boyhood an 
ardent collector, and as a development of the collector’s zeal he became 
interested in classical and oriental archaeology. He was glad and eager to 
share his pleasure in his hobbies with others old or young, and in a 
delightfully gentle way he spread abroad in a large community a beneficient 
influence. Death took him suddenly on April 7, 1935, as he was walking 
on his estate at Branford, Connecticut. 
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BeRTHOLD LAUFER, curator of anthropology at the Field Museum, was 
a distinguished student of race, language, culture and history, particularly 
with respect to the Chinese people. He was a productive scholar and our 
Society has had high regard for him not only as a member, but as former 
president. He died September 13, 1934, at the age of 60. 


BENJAMIN Marcu, lecturer on Far Eastern art at the University of 
Michigan, curator at the Detroit Institute of Arts, was an eager student 
and teacher in the field to which he was devoting himself, i.e. Asiatic art, 
especially Chinese. It was due largely to his urging that the Society meets 
in Ann Arbor this year. His death is a heavy loss to his personal friends 

‘and to the Society. He died December 14, 1934 aged 35. 


Apo.pH S. OcHs was the maker of a great newspaper, but that was only 
one expression of the noble ideals which moved him, for he was a phi- 
lanthropist in the essential meaning of the word. Here and in foreign 
lands his death has been greatly mourned, and we also know that a worthy 
member of our Society has departed. Died April 8, 1935. 


Kurt SETHE, Egyptologist, was one whose achievement put him among 
the greatest scholars in his field. Energetic and tireless, endowed with 
splendid mental powers, he ranged through the field of Egyptian philology 
to which he made many and varied contributions, and left his colleagues 
with a sense of irreparable loss. He died suddenly on July 6, 1934, at the 
age of 64. 


LupDWIG VOGELSTEIN, man of business, philanthropist, and a lay leader 
of Reformed Judaism in this country, his adopted land, was a director of 
the Jewish Publication Society of Philadelphia, member of the board of 
governors of Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, active in the work of 
the National Council for Jewish Education: indeed, he was interested in 
every activity tending to improve human welfare. He died after a very 
brief illness on September 23, 1934, at the age of 63. 


JAMES HAUGHTON Woops, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, was a student and expounder of Oriental philosophies, had 
been chairman of the division of philosophy at Harvard, twice exchange 
professor at the Sorbonne. He was a member of many learned Societies 
and was known as author, translator, and editor. Died suddenly in Tokyo, 
January 14, 1935. 


Irvine F. Woop, teacher of Biblical literature, held positions in Jaffna 
College in Ceylon, the University of Chicago, and Smith College, and was 
visiting professor in institutions in China, Japan, and Palestine. His 
scholarly publications were primarily concerned with the literature of the 
Bible. Died August 29, 1934. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 


accepted. 
Tribute was paid to the late Mr. March by Professor Waterman. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


In the absence of the Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, the 
Corresponding Secretary presented his report as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1934. 


Receipts 

Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1934 $14,904.18 
Dues (from 461 members) 2,560.63 
Life Memberships (2) 175.00 
Sales: JOURNAL (net) 470.46 

American Oriental and Monograph Series 
188.90 

Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 
21.62 
Ibid., on ace’t (Pfeiffer ) 500.00 
Catalogues of Library 6.21 
IGE POMRMINE 3505, 5c: 3-515) ado hetero een thn Sis asics 20.20 
Author’s corrections 21.25 


Interest : 
Yale University (cash on deposit) 579.51 
Mortgage @ 6% 360.00 
Minneapolis G. E. Co 50.00 
Virginia Rys 50.00 
Minn. G. E. Co. bond paid 1,000.00 
Justin E. Abbott estate 


The Year’s receipts $6,641.28 
Grand Total ————. $21,545.46 


Expenditures 
The JOURNAL: 

WPM RNERMERE cs oes 4,5 avec alans asagie oi wcarenmoisee $2,316.50 

Paper, type, ete 190.59 

RE ee hee eer re 78.60 

r additional 80.20 

Corrections 71.21 
$2,737.10 
Stock and clerical 136.22 
Secretary’s expenses 155.46 
NY CS ss ninanaatichncanecemiedelt 27.78 
Dues, A. C. L. S 25.00 
Committee on Arrangements, Philadelphia, 1934 37.75 


8 
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Honoraria: 
W. N. Brown 
E. A. Speiser 
J. K. Shryock 
J. C. Archer 
Vol. 4, A. O. Series 
Ibid., advertising 
Vol. 5, A. O. Series 


Grand Total 


BALANCE, JAN. 1, 1935 
Grand Total 


Proceedings 


200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
751.05 

29.84 
309.08 


$ 4,909.28 
16,636.18 


MonoGraPH ACCOUNT 


Receipts 


Balance from A. C. Series 
Nies Income 


$1,243.47 


$6,099.82 


Expenditures 


JOURNAL ACCOUNT 


Receipts 
Appropriated for printing $2,650.00 
Reprints 75.00 
Corrections 50.00 
Reviews 35.00 
From authors, for reprints 20.20 
Corrections 21.25 


$2,851.45 


Expenditures 

Printing 
Paper, type, etc 
Reprints 

Additional 
Corrections 
Editors’ expenses 
Balance, Jan. 1, 


BALANCE SHEET 


$6,000.00 
1,000.00 
75.00 
16,636.18 


Mortgage 
Bond, Virginian Ry. 
Stock, C., R. I. & P. Ry. 


$23,711.18 


Liabilities 

Capital Funds, Abbott... 

Bradley 

Casanowicz 

Cotheal 

Whitney 

Life Memb 
Reserve 
Balance, Monograph Acct. 
Balance, JOURNAL Acct.. 
Balance, Current Funds. 


$21,545.46 


$ 780.89 
309.08 
5,009.85 


$6,099.82 


$2,316.50 
190.59 
78.60 
80.20 
71.21 
27.78 
86.57 


$2,851.45 


602.26 


$23,711.18 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
It is hereby certified that the accounts of the Treasurer have been exam- 
ined, and have been found correct, and that the foregoing Report is in con- 


formity with the accounts. 
E. H. STURTEVANT, 


K. S. LatToureEtTE, 
Auditing Committee. 
Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


In the absence of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, the 
Corresponding Secretary presented his report, as follows: 


During the year 1934/35, 165 volumes and 398 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Society’s Library. Of the periodical numbers 375 
were in continuation of sets already in the Library; 19 represent titles 
new to the Library. There have been three additions to the exchange list; 
al-Andalus, Journal of the West China Research Society, and Publications 
of the Indian Research Institute. With this year’s $100 appropriation for 
the Library, some greatly needed binding has been done, chiefly of current 
journals in frequent use; 68 of these volumes have been bound at a cost 
of approximately seventy-five dollars. The remaining sum of twenty-five 
dollars has been devoted to the buying of missing periodical numbers in 
order that the Library may have, if possible, complete files of the more 
important journals. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets, and periodicals is up to date. 


The following is a list of the accessions for the year: * 

Abegg, E. Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran auf Grund der Quellen 
dargestellt. 1928. 

Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali ibn Nasir. Akhbar’ud-Dawlat ’is-Saljiqiyya. Ed. by 
Muhammad Iqbal. 1933. (Panjab university oriental publications) 

Adler, C. Lectures, selected papers, addresses, collected and pub. by his 
colleagues and friends. 1933. 

Ahmad Shawki. Majnun Layla. Tr. from the Arabic by A. J. Arberry. 
1933. 

Akademiia nauk, Leningrad. Sergeiu Fedorovichu Ol’denburgu, k piati- 
desiatiletiiu nauchno-obshchestvennol deiatel’nosti, 1882-1932. Sbornik 
statel. 1934. 





* The Editors again call attention to the fact that reference in this list 
constitutes acknowledgment of many of the books sent to the JouRNAL 
for review. 
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Amaracandra Siri. Padmananda mahikivya by Amaracandra Siri. Ed, 
by H. R. Kapadia. 1932. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 58) 

American academy of political and social science, Philadelphia. American 
policy in the Pacific, ed. by E. M. Patterson. 1933. (Jts Annals, 
v. 168) 

American society for the excavation of Sardis. Sardis; publications of 
the American society for the excavation of Sardis, v. 7. 1932. 

Amulyachandra Sen. Schools and sects in Jaina Literature. [1931] (Visva- 
bharati studies, no. 3) 

al-Andalus. Revista de las escuelas de estudios frabes de Madrid y 
Granada. v. 1, fase. 1-2, 1933. 1933. 

Arden, A. H. Progressive grammar of common Tamil. 1910. 
Progressive grammar of the Teluga language. (3d ed.) 1921. 
[ASvaghosa] Nairitmyapariprecha. Ed. by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. 

[1931] (Visva-bharati studies, no. 4) 

Banaji, D. R. Slavery in British India. [1933] 

Banerji, R. D. Eastern Indian school of mediaeval sculpture. 1933. 
(India. Archaeol. survey. [Reports] New imperial series, v. 47) 
Bardhé, F. i. Le dictionnaire albanais de 1635, ed. par M. Roques. I. 
Dictionarius latino-epiroticum per R. D. F. Blanchum. 1932. (Biblio- 

théque de I’&cole nationale des langues orientales vivantes) 

Belvalkar, 8S. K. History of Indian philosophy. v. 7. [Indian mysticism: 
Mysticism in Maharashtri] [1933] 

—— Shree Gopal Basu Mallik lectures on Vedanta philosophy delivered 
(December, 1925) pt. 1: lectures 1-6. 1929. 

Bhasa. Thirteen Trivandrum plays attributed to Bhasa translated into 
English by A. C. Woolner and Lakshman Sarup. v. 1. 1930. (Panjab 
university oriental publications, no. 13) 

Bisheshwar Nath Reu. History of the Rashtrakitas (Rathddas). 1933. 

Bloch, J. La formation de la langue marathe. 1920. (Bibliothéque de 
l’Ecole des hautes études. Sciences historiques et philologiques. 215. 
fasc. ) 

Bonneau, G. L’expression poétique dans le folk-lore japonais. 1933. 3v. 
(Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études. t. 42-44) 

Brahmandapurana. Het Oud-Javaansche Brahminda-purana, vertaald door 
dr. J. Gonda. 1933. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 6) 

Breloer, B. Alexanders Kampf gegen Poros. Ein Beitrag zur indischen 
Geschichte. 1933. (Bonner orientalistische Studien, Hft. 3) 

Brown, W. N. The swastika, a study of the Nazi claims of its Aryan 
origin. [1933] 

Budge, E. A. W., tr. The Alexander book in Ethiopia. The Ethiopic ver- 
sions of Pseudo-Callisthenes, the chronicle of Al-Makin, the narrative 
of Joseph ben Gorion and a Christian romance of Alexander. Tr. into 
English from mss. in the British museum and Bibliothéque nationale. 
1933. 

—— Legends of Our Lady Mary the perpetual virgin and her mother 
Hanna, tr. from Ethiopic mss. 1933. 
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Budge, H. A. W., tr. One hundred and ten miracles of Our Lady, tr. from 
Ethiopic mss. 1933. 

Cairo. Université égyptienne. Faculté des arts. Bulletin, v. 1, pt. 1-2. 
1933. 

Caleutta oriental journal, ed. by Kshitis Chandra Chatterji. v. 2, no. 1-3. 
1934. 

The Cambridge history of the British empire. v. 5. The Indian empire 
1858-1918. With chapters on the development of administration 1818- 
1858. Ed. by H. H. Dodwell. 1932. 

Chicago. University. Oriental institute. Epigraphic and architectural 
survey. Medinet Habu. v. 3. Plates 131-192. The calendar, The 
“slaughterhouse ” and minor records of Ramses III. 1934. (The 
University of Chicago oriental institute publications, v. 23) 

Chiera, E., ed. Sumerian epics and myths. [1934] (The University of 
Chicago oriental institute publications, v. XV. Cuneiform series, 
v. IIT) 

—— Sumerian texts of varied contents. [1934] (The University of Chi- 
cago oriental institute publications, v. XVI. Cuneiform series, v. IV) 

Christensen, A. Les types du premier homme et du premier roi dans 
Vhistoire légendaire des Iraniens. 2. ptie. 1934. (Archives d’études 
orientales, v. 14: 2) 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The technique and theory of Indian painting. 1934. 

ad-Daraqutni. Kitab al-Askhiya’. Ed. by S. Wajahat Husain. [1934] 

David, M. Vorm en wezen van de huwelijkssluiting naar de oud-oostersche 
rechtsopvatting. 1934. 

Davies, N. de G. The tomb of Nefer-Hotep at Thebes. vy. 2. Plates. 1933. 
(Metropolitan museum of art. Egyptian expedition. Publ., v. 9) 

Dawson, W. R. Charles Wycliffe Goodwin 1817-1878. A pioneer in 
egyptology. 1934. 

Delhi. Central Asian antiquities museum. Catalogue of wall-paintings 
from ancient shrines in Central Asia and Sistaén. Recovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein. Described by F. H. Andrews. 1933. 

Dikshitar, V. R. Ramachandra. The Mauryan polity. 1932. (Madras 
university historical series, no. VIII) 

—— Some aspects of the Vayu purana. 1933. (Bulletins of the Dept. of 
Indian history and archaeology, no. 1) 

Emmanuel, A. La Bible et I’Inde; clartés convergentes. Précédé du 
Message oriental par E. Zyromski. 1933. 

Fahlgren, K. Hj. Sedaka, nahestehende und entgegengesetzte Begriffe im 
Alten Testament. 1932. 

Fenicio, J. The Livro da seita dos Indios orientais (Brit. mus. ms. Sloane 
1820). Ed. by J. Charpentier. [1933] (Arbeten utgivna med under- 
stéd av Vilhelm Ekmans universitets fond, 40) 

Ferdovsi 934-1934. [Collection of papers on Firdawsi, on the occasion of 
the 1000th anniversary of his birth] 1934. 

Fiesel, E. Etruskisch. 1931. (Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, hrsg. von W, Streitberg. II. Die Erforschung der indo- 
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germanischen Sprachen. Bd. 5, Lfg. 4) Grundriss der indoger. 
manischen Sprach- und Altertumskunde, 5, 4. 

Foucher, A. On the iconography of the Buddha’s nativity. 1934. (India, 
Archaeol. survey. Memoirs, no. 46) 

Frankfort, H. The Indus civilization and the Near East [19327] 

Friedrich, J. Hethitisch und “kleinasiatische” Sprachen. 1931. (Ge. 
schichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, hrsg. von W. Streit. 
berg. II. Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen. Bd. §, 
Lfg. 1) Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach und Altertumskunde, 
5, 1. 

Geiger, W. Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen. 1900. (Grundriss 
der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. I. Bd., 10. Hit.) 
Pali Literatur und Sprache. 1916. (Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde, J. Bd., 10. Hft.) 

Ginzberg, S. The life and works of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. 1931. 

Giuzal’ian, L. T. & D’iakonov, M. M. Rukopisi Shakh-Name v Lenin- 
gradskikh sobraniiakh. 1934. 

Gravely, F. H. and Ramachandran, T. N. Three main styles of temple 
architecture recognized by the Silpa-Sastras. 1934. (Madras. Govt. 
mus. Bull. New series. General section. v. 3, pt. 1) 

Guhyasamiaja Tantra; or, Tathigataguhyaka. Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. 
1931. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 53) 

Haaksma, R. Inleiding tot de studie der vervoegde vormen in de indone- 
sische talen. 1933. 

Haefeli, L. Stilmittel bei Afrahat dem persischen Weisen. 1932. (Leip- 
ziger semitistische Studien. N. F., Bd. 4) 

Hahn, F. Kurukh folk-lore in the original. 1905. 

Kurukh (Ora6)-English dictionary. pt. 1. 1903. 

Hannah, H. B. Grammar of the Tibetan language, literary and colloquial, 
1912. 

Har Bilas Sarda. Maharana Kumbha: sovereign, soldier, scholar. 2d 
ed. 1932. 

Hari Sastri, B. Chitraprabhi, a commentary on Haridikshita’s Laghv- 
Sabdaratna. Ed. by Mahimahopadhyiya Tata Subbaraya Sastri. 1932. 
(Andhra university series, no. 6) 

Harsadeva. LifiginuSisana with the commentary Sarvalaksana by 
Prthivigsvra, Critically ed. from original manuscripts and with an 
introduction, indices and appendices by V. Venkatarama Sharma. 
1931. (Madras university Sanskrit series, no. 4) 

Hasan-i-Rimli. A chronicle of the early Safawis, being the Ahsanu’t- 
Tawidrikh of Hasan-i-Rimli. Vol. I (Persian text) Ed. by C. N. 
Seddon. 1931. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 57) 

Heimann, B. Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens. 1930. 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. Studies in Indian antiquities. 1932. 

Heras, H. The conversion policy of the Jesuits in India. 1933. (Studies 
in Indian history of the Indian historical research institute, St. 
Xavier’s college, Bombay, no. 8) 
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Heras, H. The Pallava genealogy. 1931. (Studies in Indian history of the 
Indian historical research institute. St. Xavier’s college, Bombay, 
no. 7) 

Hiriyanna, M. Outlines of Indian philosophy. 1932. 

Hocart, A. M. The Temple of the Tooth in Kandy. 1931. (Memoirs of 
the Archaeological survey of Ceylon, v. IV) 

Hofner, M. Die katabanischen und sabiischen Inschriften der siidarabischen 
Expedition im Kunsthistorischen Museum in Wien (II) [1933] 

Ibn Iyas, Muhammad ibn Ahmad. Die Chronik des Ibn Ijas. In gemein- 
schaft mit Moritz Sobernheim hrsg. von P. Kahle und Muhammed 
Mustafa. 5. T. A. H. 922-928/a. D. 1516-1522. 1932. (Bibliotheca 


Islamica, Bd. 5e) : 
Ingushskii nauchno-issledo-vatel’skii institut, Vladikavkaz. Izvestiia. 1-4. 


1928-32. 

Al-Isfahani. Kitab al-zahrah (The Book of the flower) The first half. 
Composed by Abii Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi Sulaiman Dawid al- 
Isfahani. Ed. by A. R. Nykl, in collaboration with Ibrahim Tagan. [1932] 
(Chicago. University. Oriental institute. Studies in ancient oriental 
civilization, no. 6) 

Ishaque, M. Sukhanvaran-i-Iran dar ‘Asr-i-Hazir. Poets and poetry of 
modern Persia. v. 1. 1933. 

Ivanov, V., ed. Two early Ismaili treatises: Haft-babi Baba Sayyid-na and 
Matlibu’l-mu’minin. Persian text by W. Ivanow. 1933. (Islamic 
research association, 2) 

Jackson, A, V. W. Researches in Manichaeism with special reference to 
the Turfan fragments. 1932. (Columbia university. Indo-Iranian 
series, v. 13) 

Jacob, G. Das chinesische Schattentheater. Bearb. von G. Jacob und H. 
Jensen. 1933. (Das Orientalische Schattentheater, Bd. 3) 

— Das indische Schattentheater, bearb. von G. Jacob, H. Jensen, 
H. Losch. 1931. (Das Orientalische Schattentheater, Bd. 2) 

Jayikhyasamhita. Ed. by Embar Krishnamacharya. 1931. (Gaekwad’s 
oriental series, no. 54) 

Johnson, 8. [Copies of eight letters by Samuel Johnson, T. B. Chandler 
and Stephen Sewall, from Johnson’s Letter books in Columbia uni- 
versity library] 

Jorgensen, H. J., ed. Vicitrakarnikavadanoddhrta, a collection of Buddhistic 
legends. Nevari text. Edited and translated into English. 1931. 
(Oriental translation fund. New series, v. 31) 

Jung, M. The Jewish law of theft with comparative references to Roman 
and English law. 1929. 

Katyayana. Katyayanasmrti on vyavahira (law and procedure) Text 
(reconstructed), translation, notes and introduction by P. V. Kane. 
1933. 

Kaye, G. R. Bakhshali manuscript, pt. 3. 1933. (India. Archaeological 
survey. [Reports] New imperial series, v. 43, pt. 3) 
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Kebra nagast. The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek (I). Tr, 
from the Ethiopie by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 1932. 

Kegava. Kalpadrukosga. Comp. by Shrikanta Sharma. y. II. Index. 1932, 
Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 60) 

Khaki Khorasini. An abbreviated version of the Diwan of Khaki Khorasani, 
Persian text ed. with an introduction by W. Ivanow. 1933. (Islamic 
research association, no. 1) 

Kimchi, D. David Kimhi’s Hebrew grammar (Mikhlol) systematically 
presented and critically annotated by W. Chomsky. pt. 1. 1933. 

Kittel, F. Grammar of the Kannada language in English. 1903. 

Kokon shiu. Chefs-d’euvre du Kokinshf, par G. Bonneau. 1934. (Annales 
du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études. t. 46) 

—— “Defence et illustration ” de la poésie japonaise. Ki no Tsurayuki 
préface au Kokinshi. Edition critique par G. Bonneau. 1933, 
(Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études. t. 45) 

—— Texte intégral du Kokinshfii avec les commentaires originaux, 
d’aprés Kaneko Genshin, édition de Shéwa, par G. Bonneau. 1934, 
(Annales du Musée Guimet. Biblithéque d’études, t. 47) 

Koppelmann, H. Die eurasische Sprach-familie: indogermanisch, koreanisch 
und Verwandtes. 1933. 

Krishna Menon, 8. T. K. Dravidian culture and its diffusion. [1933] 
(Madras university extension lecture, 1933) 

Krishna-Svimi Aiyangir, sakkottai. Evolution of Hindu administrative 
institutions in South India. [1931] (Sir William Meyer lectures, 
1929-30; Madras university ) 

Kuppuswami Sastri, S. A primer of Indian logic according to Annan- 
bhatta’s Tarkasamgraha. 1932. 

Lagercrantz, O. Indogermanisches Priidikativ. 1933. 

Law, B. C. Geography of early Buddhism. With a foreword by F. W. 
Thomas. 1932. 

Leumann, E. thersicht iiber die Avasyaka-Literatur. Aus dem Nachlass 
hrsg. von W. Schubring. 1934. (Alt- und neu-indische Studien, 4) 

Lévi, S., ed. Fragments de textes koutchéens, Udinavarga, Udanastotra, 
Udanailamkara et Karmavibhanhga pub. et tr. avec un vocabulaire et 
une introduction sur le “tokharien.” 1933. (Cahiers de la Société 
asiatique, 1. sér., IT) 

Mahé-Karmavibhanga (la grande classification des actes) et Karmavi- 
bhangopadega (discussion sur le Maha Karmavibhanga). 1932. 
Levy, R. An introduction to the sociology of Islam. v. 2. [1933] (Herbert 

Spencer’s Descriptive sociology, demy 8vo series, v. IT) 

Lichtenstaedter, S. The future of Palestine. 1934. 

Lindquist, S. Die Methoden des Yoga. 1932. 

Madan, A. C. Swahili (Zanzibar) grammar. 1905. 

Mahiakésala historical society. Papers, v. 1. 1932. 

Mahesvara. Commentary of Skandasvamin and Maheévara on the Nirukta, 
chapters II-VI. Critically ed. for the first time by. Lakshman Sarup. 
1931. 
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Majumdar, N. G. Explorations in Sind. 1934. (India. Archaeol. survey. 
Memoirs, no. 48) 

Mandanamigra. The Sphotasiddhi of Acirya Mandanamisra with the 
“ Gopalika of Rsiputra Paramesvara ed. by 8S. K. Rimanatha Sastri. 
1931. (Madras university Sanskrit series, no. 6) 

Mansion, J. Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite. 1931. 

Man-yo shi. Die Langgedichte Yakamochi’s aus dem Manyéshi in Text 
und Ubersetzung mit Erliuterungen. I. Einleitung und Naga-uta Buch 
III, VIII, XVII, XVIII von E, E. Florenz. 1933. (Veréffentlichungen 
des Seminars fiir Sprache und Kultur Japans an der hamburgischen 
Universitit. Nr. 4) 

Meillet, A. Grammaire du vieux-perse. 2. éd., entiérement cor. et augm. 
par E. Benveniste. 1931. (Collection linguistique, 34) 

Meissner, B. Beitriige zum assyrischen Worterbuch. II. [1932] (Chicago. 
University. Oriental institute. Assyriological studies, no. 4) 

Muhammad Ikbal, Sir. The reconstruction of religious thought in Islam. 
1934. 

Mukerji, D. G. Daily meditation; or, The practice of repose. 1933. 

Mukerji, J. N. Sarhkhya; or, The theory of reality. A critical and con- 
structive study of ISvarakrsna’s Samkhya-karika. [19317] 

Nagirjuna. Mahiyanavimsaka. Ed. by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 
[1931] (Visva-bharati studies, no. 1) 

Narendra Krishna Sinha. Ranjit Singh. 1933. 

Newell, E. T. Ancient oriental seals in the collection of Mr. Edward T. 
Newell, by H. H. von der Osten. [1934] (The University of Chicago 
oriental institute publications, v. XXII) 

Nicolas, A. L. M. Qui est le successeur du Bab? 1933. 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. A. Studies in Céla history and administration. 
1932. (Madras university historical series, no. 7) 

Niticistra. Oud-Javaansche tekst met vertaling uitg. door R. N. G. dr. 
Poerbatjaraka. 1933. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 4) 

Omar Khayyam. Die vierzeiler ‘Omar Chajjims in der Auswahl und 
Anordnung Edward FitzGeralds aus dem Persischen verdeutscht von 
C. H. Rempis. 1933. 

Oriental studies in honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry, ed. by Jal Dastur 
Cursetji Pavry. 1933. 

Ortiz de Urbina, I. Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat. [1933] (Orientalia 
christiana, v. 31-1, no. 87) 

Palestine. Dept. of antiquities. The quarterly of the Dept. of antiquities 
in Palestine. v. 3, Index, v. 4, no. 1-4. 1934-35. 

Paiicatantra. Panciatantra. Cele cinci cirti ale intelepciunii. (Traducere 
din limba sanscriti) de Th. Simenschy. v. 1. [19322] 

Parinanda Sitra, ed. by Trivikrama Tirtha, with a foreword by B. 
Bhattacharyya. 1931. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 56) 

Peiping. National library. Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography 

<Combined edition) v. 1, no. 2-8. 1934. 
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Pennsylvania. University. University museum. Luristan bronzes in the 
University museum [by] Leon Legrain. [1934] (JZts The Museum 
journal. Catalogue supplement, no. 1) 

Pennsylvania. University. University museum. University museum bulletin, 
1934-35. 

Piper, H. Der gesetzmiissige Lebenslauf der Volker Altigyptens. 1933, 
(His Die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte. Vélkerbiologie, 2. Abt., 3. T, 
1. Bd.) 

Pires, E. A. The Maukharis. With a preface by H. Heras. 1934. (Studies 
in Indian history of the Indian historical research institute, Sst, 
Xavier’s college, Bombay, no. 10) 

Pischel, R. Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen. 1900. (Grundriss der indo- 
arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. Bd. I, Hft. 8) 

Prabhikara Misra. Brhati of Prabhikara Misra <On the Mimizsisiitra- 
bhisya of Sabarasvamin> with the Rjuvimalapaficika of Salikanitha 
<Tarkapida> Ed. by S. K. Ramanatha Sastri. 1934. (Madras uni- 
versity Sanskrit series, no. 3, pt. 1) 

Prajiiapiramitis. The commentaries on the Prajiiapairamitas. Vol. 1. The 
Abhisamayalankaraloka of Haribhadra. Ed. by G. Tucci. 1932. 
(Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 62) 

Printz, W. Zugangsverzeichnis der Bibliothek der Deutschen morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, Dez. 1931 bis Mai 1934. Beilage zur Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft Bd. 88 (N. F. 13) 
1934. 

Puranas. Kirma puraina. L’Iévaragitaé, le chant de Siva. Texte extrait 
du Kirma purana. Tr. du sanskrit par P.-E. Dumont. 1933. 

Quigley, H. S. Chinese politics today [1934] (The Day and hour series 
of the University of Minnesota, no. 8) 

Rajavade, V. K. Words in Rgveda (being an attempt to fix the sense of 
every word that occurs in Rgveda) v. 1. 1932. 

Ramachandran, T. N. Tiruparuttikunram and its temples. 1934. (Madras 
Govt. mus. Bull. New series. General section, v. 1, pt. 3) 

Ramaswami Aiyar, L. F. Dravidie problems. 1933. 

Ramaswami Aiyar, L. V. Tulu initial affricates and sibilants. [n. d.] 

Ray, H. C. The dynastic history of Northern India (early mediaeval 
period) With a foreword by L. D. Barnett. v. 1. 1931. 

Roerich, G. N. Dialects of Tibet. The Tibetan dialect of Lahul. [19—?] 
(Tibetica I) 

Rustom Pestonji Bhajiwalla. Maulana Shibli & Omar Khayyim. 1932. 

Saha, R. N. The origin of the alphabet and numerals. Illus. by G. C. 
Saha. 1931. 

Sahaji, King of Tanjore. Sabdaratnasamanvaya koga of King Sahaji of 
Tanjore. Ed. by Vitthalram Lalluram Shastri. 1932. (Gaekwad’s 
oriental series, no. 59) 

Saktisahgama Tantra, ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. Vol. 1, Kalikhanda. 1932. 
(Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 61) 
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Sangameswara Sastri, G. Sangameswarakrodum on Jagadisa’s Siddhanta- 
lakshanam. 1933. (Andhra university series, 7) 

Sankaran, C. R. Accentuation in Sanskrit determinative compounds. 
[19—?] 

Saunders, K. J. Whither Asia? a study of three leaders. 1933. 

Schwab, R. Vie d’Anquetil-Duperron suivie des Usages civils et religieux 
des Parses par Anquetil-Duperron. Avec une préface de S, Lévi, et 
deux essais du Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 1934. 

Sewell, R. Historical inscriptions of Southern India (collected till 1923). 
Pub. by the Univ. of Madras. Ed. by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
1932. (Madras university historical series, no. 5) 

Shchupak, N. Dictionnaire sanskrit-frangais par N. Stchoupak, L. Nitti 
et L. Renou. 1931-32. 3v. (Publ. de i’Institut de civilisation indienne) 

Shihibu’d-din Shih al-Husayni. True meaning of religion (Risaila dar 
Hagqigati Din), Persian text and an English translation by W. Ivanow. 
1933. (Islamic research association, no. 3) 

Skachkov, P. E. Vnutrenniaia Mongoliia (ekonomiko-geograficheskii 
ocherk) 1933. (Nauchno-issledovatel’skaia assotsiatsiia po izucheniui 
natsional’nykh i kolonial’nykh problem, Moscow. Trudy, vypusk 10) 

Smirnov, J. I. Der Schatz von Achalgori. Aus dem Nachlass von G. 
Tschubinaschwili hrsg. 1934. 

Sogdiiskii sbornik. [A collection of papers on Soghdian antiquities recently 
discovered in Tajikistan] 1934. 

Stein, M. A. Archaeological reconnaissances in Southern Persia. [1934] 

Suali, L. L’illuminé; la légende du Bouddha. Tr. de l’italien par P.-E. 
Dumont. [19257] 

Suttanipita. Buddha’s teachings, being the Sutta-Nipata or Discourse- 
collection. Ed. in the original Pali text with an English version facing 
it, by Lord Chalmers. 1932. (Harvard oriental series, v. 37) 

Suzuki, D. T. Essays in Zen Buddhism (third series) 1934. 

—— The training of the Zen Buddhist monk. 1934. 

Taittiriya-pratigakhya with the Bhasya Padakramasadana by Mahiseya. 
Critically ed. by V. Venkatarama Sharma Vidyabhushana. 1930. 
(Madras University Sanskrit series, no. 1) 

Tarapore, J. C., ed. Pahlavi Andarz-Namak containing Chitak Andarz i 
Poryétkaéshin; or, The selected admonitions of the Péryétkaéshan 
and five other Andarz texts. Transliteration and translation into 
English and Gujarati of the original Pahlavi texts with an introduction 
by J. C. Tarapore. 1933. 

Thackeray, H. St. J. Josephus, the man and the historian. 1929. (Hilda 
Stich Stroock lectures at the Jewish institute of religion) 

Thadani, N. V. The garden of the East. 1932. 

Toledo museum of art. Toledo, Ohio. Catalogue. Special exhibition of 
Persian art. [1935] 

[Trina-dhimagni] Tolkappiam (Porulatikaram) The oldest rhetorical work 
in the world done into English by R. Vasudeva Sarma. fase. 1. 1933. 
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Udbhata. Kavyalankarasirasangraha of Udbhata, with the ‘ Vivrti.’ Critic. 
ally ed. with introduction and indexes by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
Siromani. 1931. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no. 55) 

Unadisitras. The Uniadisitras in various recensions. Ed. by T, R, 
Chintamani. 1933. 2v. (Madras university Sanskrit series, no. 7) 

Upanishads. The secret lore of India and the one perfect life for all; 
being a few main passages from the Upanishads put into English verse 
with an introduction & a conclusion by W. M. Teape. 1932. 

Vardhamana. Dandaviveka of Vardhamina. Critically ed. with an intro. 
duction and index by Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha. 1931. (Gaekwad’s 
oriental series, no. 52) 

Vedas. Rigveda. Rgveda-samhita. Pt. 1. Tr. with critical notes by Dr, 
Sitanath Pradhan. 1933. (Indian research institute publications, 
Vedic series) 

Venkatasubbiah, A. Vedic studies. v. 1. 1932. 

Waldschmidt, E. Manichiische Dogmatik aus chinesischen und iranischen 
Texten von E. Waldschmidt und W. Lentz. 1933. 

West China border research society. Journal. v. 1, 3-5. 1922-32. 

Whitney, W. D. Sanskrit grammar. 1891. 

Ysander, T. Studien zum B‘eStschen Hasidismus in seiner religions- 
geschichtlichen Sonderart. 1933. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft. Jahrg. 1, no. 2; 2, no. 1. 
1933-34. 


On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Since the last meeting of the Society the Editors have published Volume 
54, parts 2, 3, and 4, and Volume 55, part 1. The total number of pages 
was 476 as compared with 416, the number of pages printed during the pre- 
ceding year. There is still a large amount of material available, and incom- 
ing contributions of merit are on the increase. Because of a considerable 
reduction in the cost of printing of the JouRNAL, the Editors hope further 
to enlarge the JouRNAL in the course of the present year, either through 
an increase in the size of the individual issues or through the publication 
of occasional departmental supplements. 

Two volumes have been added to the American Oriental Series. Volume 
5 presents the work of Professor William F. Albright on The Vocalization 
of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. Volume 6, by Professor Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, deals with The State Letters of Assyria. Volume 7 will contain A 
Union List of Printed Indic Texts and Translations in American Libraries, 
by Dr. Murray B. Emeneau. The cost of the latter publication is borne 
by the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Editors take this 
opportunity to express to the Council their appreciation of this generous 
contribution to the cause of Indic studies. Lastly, the Editors have 
accepted for publication a study by Dr. Zellig S. Harris on the subject of 
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A Grammar of Phoenician. Attention is called to the fact that Members 
of the Society and Subscribing Libraries have the advantage of considerable 
reductions in price if these publications are ordered promptly and directly 
from the Editors. 

W. NorMAn Brown, 

JOHN KNIGHT SHRYOCK, 

EK, A. SPEISER, 

Editors. 


On motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 


On the motion of Professor Speiser it was voted to extend the 
hearty thanks of the Society to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the generosity of the Council in aiding the Society 
in the publication of Dr. Emeneau’s volume on A Union List of 
Printed Indic Texts and Translations in American Libraries. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. The report referred to the election of members 
whose names are given below, and to other actions of the Com- 
mittee, published in the JouRNAL 55. 113. 


Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following forty-one persons recommended by the Directors 
were duly elected corporate members of the Society (the list in- 
cluding three who were elected at a later session) : * 


Miss Adelaide A. Adams Mr. R. M. Engberg 

Mrs. R. Aga-Oglu Dr. Nabih A. Faris 

Mr. Francis O. Allen Rabbi J. D. Folkman 
Prof. 8. Basare Prof. Albrecht Gotze 
Dr. George Bechtel Miss Helen Hall 

Miss Joyce Black Miss Isabel Hubbard 
Dr. Meribeth Cameron Prof. Isaac Husik 

Mr. Douglas D. Crary Mr. Harald William Jacobson 
Mr. George B. Cressey Hon. Nelson T. Johnson 
Miss Dorothy Cross Rev. W. P. Lemon 

Dr. S. D. Davidson Prof. Julius Lewy 

Prof. D. H. Davis Rev. Herbert G. May 


*The other persons whose names were published in the JouRNAL 55, 236 
had been elected previously by the Executive Committee. 
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Prof. L. A. Mayer Miss Jeanette Shambaugh 
Mr. William S. McCullough Mr. Carol E. Simcox 

Dr. Isaac Mendelsohn Rev. Victor H. Sword 

Mr. Pierre M. Purves Mr. Gordon R. Taylor 

Mrs. Diana J. Riesman Prof. Glenn T. Trewatha 
Prof. Corwin C. Roach Prof. S. 8. Van Valkenberg 
Prof. H. N. Rowley Mrs. Richard H. Webber 
Mr. Joseph A. Russell Prof. Frederick V. Winnett 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor N. Schmidt presented the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers for 1935-36 as follows: 


President: Professor WILLIAM FoxwELL ALBRIGHT, of The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor Epaar H. SturTEvANT, of Yale University; 
Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, of New York; and Professor LERoy WATERMAN, 
of the University of Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Professor LERoy C. Barret, of Trinity College, 
Hartford. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow Butt, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

Treasurer: Professor JOHN C. ARCHER, of Yale University. 

Librarian: Profesor ANDREW KEOGH, of Yale University. 

Editors of the JouRNAL: Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Joun K. SHryook, of Philadelphia; and Professor 
EPHRAIM A. SPEISER, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Directors for the term ending 1938: Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of 
the University of Toronto; Professor W. H. WorRELL, of the University 
of Michigan; and Dr. JAMEs R. Ware, of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Cambridge. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Chairman, 
PavuLt EMILE Dumont, 
JULIAN MORGENSTERN. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 


ELECTION OF HonorARY MEMBER 


On recommendation of the Directors, Dr. Antoine Meillet, Pro- 
fessor of Indo-European Comparative Philology at the Collége 
de France and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the Society. 

The president announced that the International Congress of 
Orientalists was to meet in Rome, Italy, in September 1935, and 
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asked that those members of the Society who expected to attend 
the Congress should notify the Corresponding Secretary. 

At this point the President of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society, Professor Francis W. Buckler, announced that the annual 
business meeting of the Branch would be held on Friday morning 
at 9.15, and he announced the appointment of committees of the 
Branch. 

The President of the Society appointed as a Committee on 
Resolutions, Professor Sturtevant and Messrs. Orlinsky and 
Winnett. 

At this point the Corresponding Secretary was requested, by 
unanimous vote of those present to send telegrams of greeting 
from the Society to Professor Charles R. Lanman and Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor JuLIUS Lewy, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: A new 


Version of Sennacherib’s Campaigns. 
Dr. Joun K. SHRYOCK, of Philadelphia: A Chinese Machiavelli. Remarks 


by Prof. McGovern. 

Professors L. WATERMAN and L. C. KaARPINSKI, of the University of 
Michigan: The recently discovered revolutionary mathematical Attainments 
of the Babylonians. Remarks by Dr. Shryock and Professor Speiser. 


After the session the members of the Society were the guests 
of the University of Michigan at luncheon at the Michigan Union, 
where President Ruthven of the University made a cordial address 
of welcome. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.30 Pp. Mm. President 
Kent resigned the chair to Professor Francis W. Buckler, President 
of the Middle West Branch of the Society, and delivered his 
Presidential Address on “ Linguistic Science and the Orientalist ” 
(published JournaL 55. 115). President Kent then resumed the 
chair. 

The following papers were then read: 


Professor E, A. SpEIseR, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Problem of Gender in the Semitic Languages. Remarks by Professor Kent. 
Professor W. N. McGovern, of Northwestern University: The Indo- 
Scythians. 
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Professor N. C. DEBEVOISE, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Cicero, Cilicia, and the Parthians. 

Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Oriental Science and Greek Philosophy. Remarks by President 
Morgenstern, Professor Bonner and Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

Professor G. W. Brieas, of Drew University: Some Means of fixing 
Attention according to the Siva Samhita. Remarks by Dr. Coomaraswamy 


and Professor F. Edgerton. 
Mr. Z. S. Harris, of the University of Pennsylvania: Some phonetic 
Deductions from Ras Shamra. 


On Wednesday evening the members of the Society were enter- 
tained delightfully by President and Mrs. Ruthven of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at a reception at their house. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9.15 a. M. to hear the 
Presidential Address of the President of the Middle West Branch 
of the Society, Professor Francis W. Buckler of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, on “ The Shahnamah and its Place 
in the Genealogia Regni Dei.” 


The meeting then divided into three sections. 


THE SECTION FOR SEMITICS AND RELATED STUDIES 


Professor Price presided at the section for Semitic and Related 
Studies. The following papers were read: 


Professor W. F. EpGEerton, of the University of Chicago: On the Origin 
of certain Coptic verbal Forms. Remarks by Dr. Bull and Professors 
Speiser and Worrell. 

Professor W. A. Irwin, of the University of Chicago: Isaiah’s Attitude 
in the Crisis of 701 B. c. Remarks by Professor Buttenwieser. 

Professor NELSON GLUECK, of the Hebrew Union College: Israel in the 
Arabah. Remarks by Professors Meek and Speiser. 

President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: What | 
happened to Jerusalem about 485 B. c. Remarks by Professor Irwin. 

Rabbi SHELDON H. BLANK, of the Hebrew Union College: A Reexamina- 
tion of some biblical Sources for the Relations between Israel and Edom. 

Mr. F. V. Winnett, of the University of Toronto: A new Thamudic 
Inscription (illustrated). Remarks by Professor Butin. 
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THe SECTION FOR INDO-[RANIAN AND RELATED STUDIES 


Dr. Coomaraswamy presided at the section for Indo-Iranian and 
Related Studies. The following papers were read: 


Professor TRUMAN H. MICHELSON, of George Washington University: 
Anaptyxis in Middle Indo-Aryan. Remarks by Professor F. Edgerton. 

Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of Yale University: Meter in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit. Remarks by Professor Kent. 

Dr. M. B. EMENEAU, of Yale University: The Causative in Dravidian. 
Remarks by Professors Kent and Michelson, Miss Hahn, and Dr. Coomaras- 
wamy. 

Professor E. H. SturTEvANT, of Yale University: Vowel Assimilation 
or Ablaut in certain Hittite Words. Remarks by Professors Kent, 


Edgerton and Michelson. 
Dr. A. K. CooMARASWAMY, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: The 


Darker Side of Dawn. 

Dr. G. V. Boprinskoy, of the University of Chicago: A line of Brahmi- 
script in a Babylonian Contract Tablet. Remarks by Professor Michelson, 
Dr. Bowman and Mr. Winnett. 


THE SECTION FOR FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Mr. Graves presided at the section for Far Eastern Studies. The 
following papers were read: 


Professor T. W. Nakarai, of Butler University: The Japanese Syllabaries. 
Remarks by Professors McGovern and Elisséef. 

Professor CHARLES S. BRADEN, of Northwestern University: Konkokyo, 
alittle known Japanese Sect. Remarks by Professors Elisséef and McGovern. 

Miss Ardella R. Haty, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Chinese 
Art and Genius (illustrated). Remarks by Dr. Hummel. 

Professor SERGE ELIsskEF, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute: An 
Abortive Proposal for Japanese Assistance to the last of the Ming Emperors. 
Remarks by Dr. Hummel, and Professors Hamilton and McGovern. 

After the session the members of the Society were generously 
entertained at luncheon at the Michigan Union by their fellow 
member Mr. Henry K. Schoch, of Detroit and of the University 


of Michigan. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 Pp. mM. and the 
following papers were read: 


Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of the Hebrew Union College: Psalms 
137, 42-43, and 107A and the Spiritual Condition of Israel during the Exile. 


9 
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Mr. H. M. Ortinsky, of Dropsie College: The columnar Order of the 
Hexapla. Remarks by Mr. Johnson. 

Dr. W. E. Staples, of Victoria University: A persistent Mistranslation. 
Remarks by Professors Speiser and Meek, and President Morgenstern. 

Professor N. ScHMIDT, of Cornell University: The Aramaic Origin of 
Gospels. Remarks by Professor Sanders. 

Mr. W. H. DUBBERSTEIN, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Materials for the History of Seleucid Babylonia. 

Professor T. J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: The Transliteration 
of Cuneiform. Remarks by Professors Olmstead, Sturtevant, Kent, Water- 
man, and Lewy, and Dr. Geers. 


On Thursday evening the Annual Dinner of the Society took 
place at the Michigan Union. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 
The fifth session was called to order at 9.15 Friday morning. 
Professor Watermann reported for the Committee on Arrange- 


ments. 
Tue Next ANNUAL MEETING 


The Corresponding Secretary announced that the next annual 
meeting of the Society would be held, at the invitation of Yale 


University, at New Haven in the neighborhood of Easter 1936, the 
exact days to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 


Tur COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


In the absence of Professor Bender, chairman of the committee, 
the Corresponding Secretary read the following report of the 
Committee on the Promotion of Oriental Research: 


The Standing Committee for the Promotion of Oriental Research, con- 
sisting of Professors Bender (chairman) and Montgomery, and Dr. Hummel, 
reported to the Directors of the Society at their meeting Tuesday evening, 
the 23rd of April 1935, on the first year of its work. The committee 
outlined its policy and reported in some detail on its activities in connec- 
tion with various projects of research. 

The committee voted to suggest to the Society, through its Directors, 
that it look forward constructively to a time and situation when the 
Society will make available or secure funds sufficient to permit the setting 
aside of a substantial sum each year for the support of research projects, 
on the ground that the Society should be able to offer some amount, how- 
ever small, when it seeks support outside. In this connection, the 
committee offered its services in an advisory capacity. 
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The committee decided also to announce in the JoURNAL that members 
of the Society who have well planned projects or complete manuscripts 
are invited to submit them to the Society. Beyond this the committee does 
not plan, except by informal contacts, to make any effort to secure applica- 
tions, the desire being to keep a high standard of applications. The 
committee will critically examine such matured projects, and, if it approves 
them, will assist in trying to secure funds for publication, providing there 
seems to be a reasonable prospect of securing such funds. The committee 
will not serve as a mere rubber stamp of approval. 

During the past year seven projects were approved by the committee, 
and every effort was made to further them. Of this number three were 
carried, in cooperation with other agencies, to the point of appropriations 
involving many thousands of dollars. Three were definitely advanced 
with increased hope for the future, and one was rejected by the body to 
which application was made. But even for that single case another solu- 
tion is likely to be found. 

As regards many of these projects public announcement would be pre- 
mature now, for one reason or another; but from time to time, as the 
situation may justify it, the committee will issue statements in the 
JOURNAL under the heading, “ Notes of the Society.” 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY 


President Morgenstern reported for the Committee on the 


Reorganization of the Society. He announced that the committee, 
after long and careful consideration had proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and By-laws, which would be submitted to the 
members of the Society for their consideration (published JourNAL 
55. 226), and passed upon at the next Annual Meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON A LAUFER MEMORIAL 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that in pursuance of a 
vote of the Board of Directors the President had appointed a 
committee to consider plans for a permanent memorial of the late 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, consisting of Professor Clark, chairman, 
Professor Olmstead, and Dr. Shryock. 

Professor Olmstead reported for the American schools of 
Oriental Research, and President Morgenstern spoke briefly on the 
Endowment Fund of the Schools. 


Report OF DELEGATES TO THE COUNCIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Professor N. Schmidt read the following report for Dr. Shryock 
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and himself as Delegates to the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


The Council met in Boston, Massachusetts, in the House of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, on February Ist and 2nd, 1935. The organi- 
zation of the Council had taken place in the same building fifteen years 
before, on September 19th, 1919. 

The meetings were stimulating and fruitful. The Budget adopted for 
1935 amounted to $109,750.00, the funds being obtained chiefly from the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations. A number of important actions 
were taken which are of interest to this society. 

The Council has adopted the following system of rendering assistance to 
publications: It will extend assistance to a limited number of works in 
the humanities by American scholars, normally in the form of a sub- 
vention to the sponsoring society. It invites its constituent societies to 
propose suitable works for assistance. The selection of works to be recom- 
mended is made by a jury consisting of the Advisory Board, and of not 
more than seven other members named by the Executive Committee. 
Works to be recommended should be complete works, preferably the results 
of constructive research. Assistance was voted to eight works, and the 
jury did not have sufficient information on seventeen titles to warrant 
making a decision. The editors of the JouRNAL did not make any request 
for funds this year. 

The Committee on Far Eastern Studies reported the death of Dr. 
Berthold Laufer, expressed appreciation of his work, and recommended 
that a permanent memorial, in the form of a chair of sinology, a fellow- 
ship, or a memorial re-publication of his collected works, should be pro- 
vided. The Training Center for Far Eastern Studies in the Library of 
Congress has increased its personnel. The work of translating the Han 
Dynastic History is proceeding satisfactorily under the direction of Dr. 
H. H. Dubs. A successful Summer Seminar was held in 1934 at the 
University of California, and Columbia University is planning to hold one 
in 1935. A number of grants have been made to individual scholars in 
this field, and the first volume of Studies in Chinese and Related Civiliza- 
tions has been published, containing The Literary Inquisition of Ch'‘ien- 
Lung, by Dr. L. C. Goodrich. 

The Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies reported that an American 
School cf Indic and Iranian Studies had been incorporated, and that an 
archeolcgical expedition to the Indus Valley was projected. The chairman 
of the commitee, Professor Brown, has been in India endeavoring to make 
arrangements for this enterprise. The committee also reported on the work 
done during the year on the Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada, and on the listing of Indic texts and translations. 

In the summer of 1935, there will be held at Princeton University 
Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies. Professor Hitti will be in charge 
of the Seminar, which is a new venture in this field. It is to be hoped that 
it will be very successful. 
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The Permanent Secretary, Mr. Leland, spoke on the death of Mgr. 
Lacombe, and there were a number of appreciations of his work. 

Among those projects which were assisted, and which are of especial 
interest to the society, were the Preparation of Skeletal Remains at Haifa, 
by T. F. McCown, of the American School of Prehistoric Research; the 
Study of the Non-Aryan Languages of India; the Research in American 
Indian Law; and the Index to Tertullian. While not in the Oriental 
field, members of the society will be interested in the Descriptive Gram- 
mar of English, now being undertaken under the direction of Professor 
Sapir. An interesting outline of the work already accomplished was 
presented at the meeting. 

Attention may once more be called to the Council’s funds which are 
applied to research fellowships. At present these are sought chiefly for 
research in English and Romance philology and literature, but they should 
be more generally utilized by orientalists. The Rotograph Service of the 
Modern Language Association has now been extended into the other fields 
of the humanities. The project for Excavation at Tarsus in Cilicia, pro- 
posed by the Archeological Institute of America, was referred back to 
the Executive Committee. The American Society of International Law 
was admitted to representation on the Council. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Professor Sturtevant, for himself and his colleagues, Messrs. 
Orlinsky and Winnett, presented the following minute of the 


Committee on Resolutions: 


The American Oriental Society, having held an unusually successful 
meeting at Ann Arbor, desires to thank its host, the University of Michi- 
gan, for the use of its buildings, for the privilege of viewing its museum 
exhibitions, for numerous courtesies on the part of the University Staff, 
and particularly for the luncheon given to the members of the Society. 
Our thanks go also to the Michigan Union, to the Michigan League, and to 
the University Club for putting at our disposal their facilities for com- 
fortable and pleasant living. We thank President and Mrs. Ruthven for 
the delightful hospitality that we have experienced at their house; Mr. 
Henry K. Schoch, whose guest we have been at luncheon; and particularly 
the Commitee on Arrangements for their efficient provision for all our needs. 


Upon motion the minute was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. 
APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President announced that in pursuance’ of a vote of the 
Board of Directors he had appointed a Committee on Investments, 
consisting of the Treasurer, Professor Price and Dr. Ogden. 

He also announced that the Committee to Nominate Officers in 
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1936 was to consist of Professor Olmstead, Mrs. DeWitt, and 
Professor Clark. 

As auditors he appointed Professors Burrows and Torrey. 

To the Committee on Arrangements he appointed Professor F. 
Edgerton, chairman, Professors Archer, Burrows, Kraeling, Sturte- 
vant and Torrey, with the Corresponding Secretary ex-officio; the 
committee to have power to add to their number. 





RESOLUTIONS REGARDING SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION 





On motion of Dr. Aga-Oglu it was voted that the Society should 
express to the international Congress of Orientalists the Society’s 
desire for the adoption of an international system of transliterating 
Arabic, Iranic, and Turkish. 

On motion of Professor Meek it was voted to make similar 
representations regarding the transliteration of cuneiform. 

Remarks on the same subjects were made by President Morgen- 
stern and Professors Buckler, Buttenwieser, Sturtevant and Worrell, 


BusINEss SESSION OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


The Middle West Branch met in the Alumni Memorial Hall at 
9.15 Friday morning with the President, Professor Francis W. 
Buckler, presiding. 
The President announced the Committee on Nominations as 
Professor Olmstead, President Morgenstern, and Professor Worrell. 
Professor Sellers offered and the Branch accepted the following 
Treasurer’s report: 












Balance reported at last meeting...............e2eeeeees $23.36 
Expenditures—stamps and post cards..............-++++- 


NN a asad ante Lis. angie eagle miecede lanl eetaraivalanene 


For the committee on nominations Professor Olmstead presented 
the following, who were elected unanimously: 









President: Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago. 

Vice-President: Professor SHELDON BLANK, of Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor O. R. SELLERS, of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Professor Francis W. BUCKLER, 
of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, and Professor C. L. Pratt, of the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The Branch voted to accept the invitation of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, for the next annual meeting, and 
set April 3-4, 1936, as the provisional date, with power to change 
if necessary left to the Executive Committee. 

For the Resolutions Committee Professor Price offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 


We of the Middle-West Branch express our appreciation of the willing- 
ness of the parent society to bring its meeting this year as far West as 
Ann Arbor, and of the fact that so many members have attended. 

We express our satisfaction also that so many members of the Middle- 
West Branch have been present and participated in the program. 


Ira M. PRICE, 
C. L. Pyar, 
Cuas. S. BRADEN. 


The session of the Branch adjourned at 9.27 A. M. 


PAPERS READ AT THE FIFTH SESSION 


The following papers were read: 


Rev. 8. E. Jonnson, of the Seabury Western Theological Seminary: The 
“Septuagint ” Translators of Amos. 

Mr. R. M. Enesere, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Cultural Ties of Megiddo in the Hyksos Period. Remarks by Professor 
Speiser and Dr. Bull. 

Professor O. R. SELLERS, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
Optimistic Passages in Ecclesiastes. 

Professor CAMPBELL BONNER, of the University of Michigan: Remarks 
on some Syrian and Palestinian Bronze Amulets. Remarks by Professors 
Kent and Irwin, Dr. Bull, President Morgenstern, and Miss Hahn. 

Mr. W. S. McCuLtouGH, of the University of Toronto: A Mandaean 
Incantation Bowl (illustrated). Remarks by Professors Bonner, Speiser, 
Buckler, Olmstead, Meek, and Kent, and Dr. Debevoise. 

Miss W. VAN INGEN, of the University of Michigan: Figurines from 
Seleucia on the Tigris and the Question of Parthian Art (illustrated). 
Remarks by Dr. Debevoise, Dr. Aga-Oglu, and Professors Meek, Olmstead, 
Speiser, Buckler, and Kent. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor W. F. ALBRIGHT, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Date 
of the Hebrew Conquest of Canaan. 

Professor J. J. OBERMANN, of Yale University: New Light on the Semitic 
Background of the Greek Alphabet. 
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Dr. G. V. BosrinskKoy, of the University of Chicago: The Sandhya. 


worship. 
Mr. Roswett S. Brirron, of New York: Divination Relics in the 


Chalfant-Tooker Collection. 
Dr. S. SAKANISHI and Dr. SwINGLe, of the Library of Congress: The 
Hyakumanté Dharani, earliest dated Specimen of the Printer’s Art. 
Professor N. J. Retcu, of the Dropsie College: Archaic Demotic Papyrj 
and the Demotic and Greek Mummy Tickets of the University of Michigan 


Collection. 
Dr. WILLIAM ROSENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: Maimonides 


as Lexicographer. 

Professor F. R. Biake, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
Hebrew Imperfect and Perfect with waw Conversive. (b) The postpositive 
Particles of Reference in Maya. 

Miss HELEN B. CuHaPIn, of Mills College: An early Saiva mukhaliiga 
as a possible Prototype of Buddist Stipas representing the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. 

Professor Kurr LeImpecker, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: A 
new psychological Approach to Upanishadic Thinking. 

Rev. Dr. H. H. Sporr, of New York: (a) Arabic magic medicinal Bowls, 
(b) A tasa of as-Sultan al-Malik al-Mansir ’Asad ad-Din Sirkih. 

Professor L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Seventeen. 

Mr. RicHarp T. Hauxock, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chi- 
cago: The Syllabary Text Rm 2,588. 

Professor GzEorGE A. CRESSEY, of Syracuse University: The Fenghsien 
Landscape. 

Mr. CHartes S. GarpNer, of Newtonville, Mass: (a) Religious Tolera- 
tion in China under the early Manchu Emperors. (b) Recently discovered 
manuscript sources for Modern Chinese History. 

Mr. Rozert S. Harpy, of the University of Chicago: The Annunaki and 
Igigi, Gods of Earth and Heaven. 

Miss A. RupotPH, of Columbia University: Seven Letters from the 
Samuel Johnson Correspondence. (Copies of these letters have been given 
to the Library of the Society.) 

Dr. R. A. BowMAn, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Development of the Aramaic Business Document in Assyria. 


The session adjourned at 12 m. 





